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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Des Comédiens et du Clergé, &c. 

On Comedians and the Clergy: té which are adde: 
Reflections on the Pastoral Letter of the Arch 
bishop of Rouen. By Baron Henin de Cuvilliers. 
1vol.12mo. Paris 1825. 

On seeing this work advertised, we fancied i: 

must be one of those trifles light as air, which fre: 

their little hour of existence on the political stage, 
and then sink to oblivion. Its perusal removes 
such an impression, and shows a degree of re- 
search, which the author’s previous work, ‘ The 

Monarchy of the Selipses,” did not lead us to ex- 

pect ; and if it be really the Baron’s composition, 

he possesses a most rare facility of acquiring 
knowledge, and what is still more difficult, of 
changing and improving his style. 

The letter of the law has long been against 
Comedians, or, rather, dramatic performers— 
The law of England accounts them little bet- 
ter than rogues and vagabonds; which is 
surely condemnation sufficient for those to whom 
we daily owe pleasure or instruction: but the 
Church of Rome goes farther, and most cha- 
ritably d s eternally those who are too often 
d——d on earth. She, in her love, even refuses 
them Christian sepulture. Poor Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, the first actress of her day, was obliged 
to be carried away privately, at dead of night, 
and buried in a hole, like a dog, at the corner 
of a street in Paris. 

During the Revolution and the Empire, the 
priests were more tractable, and consented to 
calla deceased actor their brother, and hope 
for him the resurrection of the just. They dared 
not to obey the Pope in preference to the Em- 
peror, whatever they may dare with reference 
to the laws of the restored House. 

Yet M. Marduel, the Curé of St. Roch, tried, 





one 


to Heaven for them and their dear company.’ He 
night have added, that M. Marduel did not 
lisdain to receive rich presents from that very 
lancer, Mademoiselle Chamerocis, to whose re- 
nains he refused religious ceremonies, 

Having thus established the legal respectabi- 
lity of the histrionic art, he turns round on the 
clergy themselves,* and cites the very canons they 
invoke against the actors, as their own condem- 
vation in the usurpation of temporal power. Here 
he goes great lengths, and declares it to be 
important at this moment to impress on the 
public mind, in all Protestant countries, that the 
assassination of Henry If. Henry IV. and 
Louis XV. of France, William TI. of Holland, 
and the poisoning of Pope Ganzanelli, were all 
of them the crimes of the Catholic clergy. He 
cites their doctrines, where, he says, the crime 
of regicide is not only recommended, but en- 
joined ; and adds, let it not be forgotten, that 
Jaques Clement, the murderer of Henry III. was 
declared by the Pope to be a Saint, and enjoy 
ing the reward of the just, for having embrued 
ius hands in the blood of his sovereign. 

“« The existence of Players,” our author pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ must be considered under three different 
periods, in order to reason properly on the sub- 
ject, and decide on the justice of the canons 
which have been fulminated against them. 

‘* The first epoch concerns the state of Players 
in antiquity. Thespis was little more than a 
buffoon or mountebank. Uuder Aischylus the 
stage assumed a more regular form. 
Was a warrior and a poet: condemned to death 
for some lines against the gods in bis plays, 
his brother obtained his pardon, in pointing to 
the wounds he had received at the battle of 
Salamis. 

“The Players amongst the Greeks, and 





even under Buonaparte, toexert supreme authority 


over funerals, in refusing to receive the body of honourable, and so far attracted the esteem of 


Mademoiselle Chamerois, an opera dancer ; for their fellow-citizens, that they were often ap- 
which his superiors ordered him three months’; pointed to embassies, and selected for important 


penitence at the Seminary. In 1815 he re- 
peated the same conduct, in denying the funeral 


rites to Mademoiselle de Raucour, which pro-| of the ten Athenian ambassadors to conclude the 
duced an insurrection that might have endanger- | peace with Philip of Macedon. 
ed the safety of the throne, had not government ) 
interfered and ordered the sacred service to be | of those whose talents formed the charm of so- 
performed : but this time, his superiors did not ciety, that their kings did not disdain to choose 
even express their disapprobation of his conduct. , their ministers from among the players. ‘ In sce- 

A few months since, the actor Philippe was 28m vero prodire et populo esse spectaculo 
in like manner refused Christian burial: this Remini in iisdem gentibus turpitudini, que omnia 
circumstance, and the pastoral letter of the apud nos partim infamia, partim humilia, partim 
Archbishop of Rouen, induced Baron Henin to} ab honestate remota ponuntur.’—Quintilian. 


especially at Athens, rendered their profession 


| negociations, as the most respectable citizens of 
the republic. Aristodemus was appointed one 


“ The Greeks were so prepossessed in favour 


A schylus | 



















examine into the state of the laws relative to 
Comedians and the Clergy in ancient and mo- 
dern times. He proves, from history, the high 
respect paid to dramatic performers in antiquity ; 
he cites the canons which place them out of 
the pale of the church ; he asserts they became 
obsolete, and virtually abrogated ; that the clergy 
themselves turned players; that players ac- 
quired a legal existence as a body,by the di- 
plomas, patents, and ordinances of the Kings of 
France ; that the very Popes were proprietors of 
theatres; that the church even condescend- 
ed to solicit a partition of the alms given hy 
the players, and promised, in their turn, to ‘‘ pray 





themselves perform characters in plays, as the 
ancients did. 
‘ the comedians were by no means despised. 
‘ Aristoni tragice aperit ; huic et genus et for- 
tuna honestaerant; nec ars, quia mhil tale apud 
Grecos pudori est ea deformabat.’— Tit. liv. 


«« «T have seen,’ says Montaigne, ‘ our princes 


In ancient Greece,’ he adds, 


Dee. III. 
“« The theatre was thus, among the people of 
Greece, an object so important, that it was es- 
* At Mount Calvary, near Paris, there is a chapel for 
raving souls out of purgatory, and ashow woman bawls 
Toudly to the public: ** Only a peany a piece, ladies and 
gentlemen ! don’t forget the poor souls in purgatory: 





sentially connected with the worship of the 
gods ; and in the religious cerem ies, the co- 


medians often represented the deities, and im- 
tated them in voice and action. 

« The stave was not, however, honoured at 
Rome, and the art was despised ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the drama was employed in the sacred 
festivals, as a means of appeasing the anger 
of the gods. * Ludi scenici inter alia colestis 
ere placam'na instituti dicuntur.’—Livy. 

“ Roscius and -Esopus gave considerable eclat 
to tragedy and comedy i+ their day, and gained 
immense sums by their acting ; and even Cicero 
took lessons of declamation from them. ésop’s 
luxury in his repasts, was proverbial: Pliny 
tells us that one dish alone cost fur hundred 
pounds: it was wholly composed of birds that 
had been taught to talk or sing ; and his son, the 
quicker to get through the #2 10,000 sterling 
amassed by his father, gave his guests oriental 
pearls dissolved in vinegar to drink.” 

Our author enters into a very interesting histo 
rical sketch of all the celebrated Actors of anti- 
quity, which we have not room to copy; and cites 
Cicero to prove the injustice of the anathema 
against all comedians. Speaking of Roscius, he 
says, ‘* Roscius cum artifex ejus modi sit, ut 
solus dignus videatur esse qui in scena specte- 
tur tum vir ejusmodi est ut solus videatur 
dignus qui eo non accedat.”’ An! we leam 
from Macrobius, that Roscius received daily 
trom the state about £36 sterling, as a pension 
for his acting. We cannot, however, entirely 
| Subscribe to Cicero’s opinion, as to the morality 
of Roscius, as Fannius confided his slave Pa- 
nurgus to Roscius to instruct him in his art; and 
having done so, he sold Panurgus, and kept all 
the money to himself ; which Cicero defended, on 
the ground that the slave owed all his value to 
the instructions of Roscius, and therefore Fan- 
nius had no right in him. 

Christian Rome inherited the disregard of 
Pagan Rome for the amusements of the theatre. 
In the dark ages which followed the destraction 
of the Roman empire, letters were held in sove- 
reign contempt, and the diama of course ceased 
to exist, The Goths fancied that learning rendered 
men effeminate, so that when Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, died, the nobles prevented his 
widow, Queen Amalsonte, from -giving her son 
any education, lest it should enervate his mind. 
The state of theatrical performances. during 
the first centuries of the Christian era, shows 
the high importance of example in the first 
ranks of soviety. When the theatre was held 
in honour by the upper classes, the performances 
were adapted to the manners and feelings of 
elegant life and refinement ; but when the the- 
atre ceased to be protected, the Actors were 
obliged to address their pieces to the grosser ha- 
bits of the people—to the ignorance and prejudices 
of uncultivated minds, seeking, in the perform- 
ances, amusement and not instruction. Hence 
the lowest and most indecent buffooneries were 
resorted to, and they retrograded even to Thes; is. 
They went from house to house, and, in the mar- 
kets and public places, acted their plays, not 
from any written copy: but a subject was chosen, 





only a penny a-piece for releasing them !!!” 


the parts allotted to each actor, and he made ap ~ 
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much as he could of it; hence the performance 
was never twice the same, as the aetors varied 


the dialogue at pleasure.* E 
It was in this state that the primitive church 
found the histrionic art, and very properly 
stamped its anathema upon it. The first mention 
which we find of these pantomimic buffooneries, 
is in the 5¢d canon of the Council of Elvira in 
Spain : it says, 
Si auriga et pantomimus credere valuerint, 
placuit, ut prius artibus suis renuntient et tunc 
demum suscipiantur. Qui se facere contra inter- 
dictum tentaverint, projiciantur ab Ecclesia. 
The Council of Arles in Provence, held A. D. 
314, expresses itself in the 4th and 5th canons, 
as follows : 
4. De agitatoribus qui fideles sunt, placuit Eos, 
quandiu agitant a communione separari. 
5. De theatricis, et epsos placuit quandiu 
agunt, a communione separari. 
The Council of Elvira includes the coachmen 

or charioteers of the Circus with the buffoons, 
and states, that if they will believe the gospel, 
they must renounce their professions ; and if they 
relapse, they are to be cast off from the church. 
The Council of Arles, on the contrary, treats 
them already as believers, and as the faithful; 
s0 one council treats them as unconverted Pagans, 
and the other as converted Christians—as ‘‘faith- 
ful,” but casts them off equally, unless they re- 
nounce their professions. 
The secular power did not act less harshly to- 
wards them. Charlemagne issued an ordinance 
in 789, declaring comedians infamous and inca- 
pable of bringing actions, or being admitted as 
witnesses before the tribunals. The ancient laws 
of France repeat the same doctrine in many 
places; it was carried even further, and one 
statute declared, that if a son, contrary to the 
wish of his father, became a comedian, he in- 
curred his paternal indignation, and this indig- 
nation had a legal effect, for the object of it 
might be disinherited. 
Several councils in various parts of the empire 
adopted similar measures. 


fession of faith, And, continues the Baron, 
“That the anathema of the church direct 


same doctrines to an entirely different class 


tholic clergy, in their holy zeal, seem not to 


of the church, as we shall presently show. 


on points of love. 
achievements of the Christian princes in Pale 


their verse. 


even money. 
themselves, accompanied by the jugglers on the 


mances, told by the conteurs or story tellers.” 


stories. 


sent at these profane spectacles, under pain of|nished them from his court and kingdom. Wel dies” Jasted about a century and a half, when 

° * ~ . ° ’ 
suspens‘on and penitence ; and Charlemagne, in|suppose, however, that they mended their man-}¢},¢ Brotherhood of the Passion of our Lord, 
813, issued another ordinance to this effect,|ners, for we find accounts of them towards the 


grounded on the motive, that to preserve the 


players. 
solentias jocorwm, 
Whether the thunders of the state and the 


z close of his reign, and under his successors, as 
soul pure from vice, we ought to avoid seeing or|may be seen by the tarif'to be paid to the boat- 
hearing the obscenity and impertinence of the/men for entering Paris at the little chatelet.| who formed a company to lampoon and ridicule 
Histrionum turpium et obscenorwm in-|One of the articles states, that a juggler should 

go over free, if he sung a song or told a funny 
story to the boatman ; and if a player or juggler 


against the licentiousness and. obscenity of the 
mountebanks from the 4th to the 11th century 
was proper, no one can deny; but to apply the 


performers and performances, argues an equal 
degree of wickedness and ignorance. The Ca- 


aware that the modern drama is a legitimate child 


In the 11th century we find that ‘ jugglers, 
who played on different instruments, practised 
sleight of hand and taught animals tricks, at-|a favourable result. 
tendéd the Troubadours of Provence, to execute 
and sing their poctry, which consisted of sonnets, 
pastorals, songs, and satires,—to which last they 
were much addicted ; and tensons, or pleadings 


tine. Sometimes they appeared as pilgrims re- 
turned from the Holy Land, and rhymed their 
disasters for pity. ‘They were well received in 
the mansions of the great; and to this encourage- 
ment and protection is owing the delicacy of 
Hence it was that Petrarch first 
learned to lisp in numbers. The Troubadours 
received presents of arms, clothes, horses, and 
Their entertainment consisted of 
verse and prose ; the first was by the Troubadours 


instruments; the second were stories and ro- 


The custom it seems was not forgotten in the 
time of Boecacio, who makes all his company tell 


The performances of the jugglers were gene- 
Bishops, priests,|rally grimace and broad farce. and they at length 
and all other clergy, were forbidden to be pre-|fell into such disgrace, that Philip Augustus ba- 


—— 


The canons directed against mimes and mounte- | deemed of so much importance, that René, Duke 

» - 7 cm : . re r ps hry ’ e 

banks, ‘which we have mentioned, are thosé|of Anjou, King of Naples and Sicily, and Count 
which the Catholic clergy have erhumed and}|of Provence, having received a letter a fe 
applied to the dramatic performers of the pre-|hefore the fete Dieu, in which the Prin 
sent day; and induce them to refuse Chris-|son, wrote to him from Calabria, that. he was in 
tian burial to an actor who dies without abju-|want of reinforcements ; his Majesty sent back for 
ration, without contrition, and without a new pro- | answer that he was too much occupied in the ar. 


W days 


ce, his 


rangements for the procession, (of which he was 
ed|the founder, ) to attend to any thing else. 

** The people took so much delight in hearing 
the recitals of the pilgrims, that several com. 
panies were formed during the reign of Charles 
VI. who divided their narrations into acts ani 
scenes, and employed as many actors as were 
necessary to represent them. The first essay 
be | was at the village of St. Maur, near Paris, ‘The 

subject was The Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
It was playeda few days after at Paris, an 
drew such crowds that the Prevot interdicted it, 
The pilgrims appealed to the King, and induce) 
They formed their com. 
pany into a Confrérie, brotherhood, under the 
name of Confreres de la Pussion de notre Seigneur, 
Charles granted them his letters patent, dated 
1402, by which they were empowered to play 


of 


They celebrated also the}publicly, and go about the streets dressed in the 


S-| characters they had to represent.” 

Being thus legally instituted, they continued 
their performances in the chapel of the holy 
Trinity, where they played their moralities or 
mysteries, as well as in other parts of the kiny- 
dom, ‘ with the farce at the end, to delight the 
audience.”’ Francis I. took great delight in these 
performances, and confirmed the privileges of the 
Brotherhood by letters patent in 1519. 

In the meantime the clergy throughout the 
kingdom incorporated these performances with 
their processions, not.even leaving out the farce 
au bout. ence the ridiculous, profane, and 
even obscene processions, in different parts of 
France, which our author minutely describes, in 
order to show that when the interest of the 
church was concerned, the clergy were not deli- 
cate as to the means*by which grist was brought 
to the mill.* 

The representation of these ‘‘ sacred come- 


ir 


e 


finding a rival company attracting great notice, 
united with it. This was the company of Le 
Prince de Sots, 2 number of young men of family, 


the vices and follies of the age. Hence the 
Stage became in France what it had been at 


: s : : Athens—a political engine. The Conrt often 
church had the desired effect, or whether the/had a monkey, which would play tricks, he was] oo the i to treat of state matters, and the 
popular taste changed, we cannot affirm, but both] to play them before the boatman and his master, ~ 


church and state are silent on the subject for up-|and all he had brought for his use, as well as the 


situation of the kingdom, in order ‘‘ to dispose the 


: : 5 eople to pay the new taxes, and to animate and 
wards of two centuries ; and we have no traces|monkey, should be ferried over gratis, and pay Or Pas : 


of their existence save at the cours plenieres, where |1 
all sorts of charlatans and buffoons were per- 
mitted to contribute towards the amusement of 


20 duty. 


The Christians who returned from the Holy 
Land, went about imploring charity, and singing 


inspire them in the justice of the wars about to 
be undertaken.” It was with this view that a 
piece was played at Paris in 1511, to turn Pope 


“et : : gee Julius II, into ridicule, he having offended 
the court and the immense populace assembled.| songs and canticles on the passion of our Saviour, 


Dogs, monkeys, and bears, were an integral part|and the wonderful things they had seen in their 
of the company of actors; and it appears that}travels, in which the marvellous was not spared 


Louis XII, 
This union of the sacred and the profane, of 


: ; : 2 : ap > religion and politics, of piety and obscenity, per- 
they had carried the art of instructing the brute|/to make their recitals more striking. They ex- “4 D matape | Yo I 


creation to an astonishing point of perfection : 


Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 

And with a tongue endued the chattering pie ? 

“Twas witty want fierce hunger to appease, 

Want taught their masters, and their snantany, Seep. 
RYDEN. 


hibited rude drawiugs of what they sung, in imi- 
tation of the ancient Romans, who had been ship- 
wrecked, or had suffered some great misfortune. 
They had a sketch made of it, and hung it 
round their necks, singing their ditty, and pointing 


Such was the custom of having all those|'? the picture. 


kinds of performances, that even the kings felt 
bound to attend them. 
Debonnaire, though he hated and despised them, 
thought himself obliged to be present at them. 





* There are some remains of this system still existing 
in Italy. The strolling — have what they call the 
etc! 


We find that Louis le| ’¢neration, that the priesthood thought it would be 


agood thing tointroduce them into the processions. 
It was about this time that the clergy of Aix 
in Provence began to.represent,in the procession 
of the féte Dieu, ail the mysteries of the Old and 
New Testament, not forgetting the dancers before 





canyas of the F ore anda h of the dialogue, which 
they vary ad libitum. 
? . 


e ark. These processions were in those days 


These persons inspired so much respect and 


formed in the very house of the reverend fathers 
of the Trinity, was such an outrage on decency, 
that at length the reverend fathers were obliged 
to turn out the actors. The Brotherhood of the 
Passion then performed at the Hotel de Flandre, 
and soun after purchased the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
and converted it into a theatre. ‘The parlia- 
ment sanctioned their performances on condition 
of their acting only profane subjects, and such as 
were lawful and decent ; expressly forbidding 
them to represent any of the mysterics of the 





* The present generation walks in the steps of its pre- 
decessors. The taxes on the gaming tables at Paris, and 
the women of the town, are, it is said, employed to sup- 
port the clergy. 
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Passion, or any other sacred mystery, and con-|feited his nobility. Not so the Comedians. Louis 
XIII. issued an edict, declaring that a Noble be- 
others, save the Brotherhood of the Passion, to|coming a player did not forfeit his nobility; and 
play or represent any games either in the city,{when Lulli stated to Louis XIV. that he had 
suburbs, or liberties of Paris, excepting under|thought of purchasing the office of King’s Secre- 
the name, and for the profit of the Brotherhood. |tary, which conferred nobility, but the officers 

« This was confirmed by letters patent of|would not receive him amongst them—‘* Not 
Henry 11. in the month of March, 1559; which|receive you!” said the King; ‘it is too much 
honour for them. Go and speak to the Chan- 
He did so, and was 


firming them in all their privileges ; forbidding all 


brings us to the third age or period of the ex- 


istence of Actors in France, and the origin of|cellor about it directly.” 
the Players of our days. We thus find that the-/received as Secretary, and into the class of the 
atrical performances acquired a legal existence|nobility, which was attended with many privi- 
by the decrees of the parliament and the king’s|leges and exemptions, such as the payment of 
patent, and comedians became a body or corpo-|certain taxes. 
Our author might have cited a curious inci- 
dent on this subject, which proves that dramatic 
“The Brotherhood of the Passion having be-| talent was in itself considered to entitle the family, 
come rich, transferred their privilege and the|even, of the party, to these exemptions and pri- 
theatre to other comedians on payment ofa certain|vileges of nobility. The celebrated composer, 
sum, reserving for their use two boxes near the| Rameau, enjoyed them in the place of his re- 
stage : they were trelliced, and called the mas-|sidence ; and they were extended to his only 
ter’s boxes. brother after his death. 
“ Henry III. had an Italian company, called | he was taxed like a plebeian. He remonstrated ; 
the Gelosi, who acted pantomimes, which greatly |the case was brought before the Courts, and it 
delighted the monarch ; but their establishment] was decided in his favour, out of respect to the 
intrenching on the privileges of the regular co-| nobility of talent. 
Actors were, therefore, not only sanctioned by 
though the Gelosi were sanctioned by letters}the authorities, but honoured by the source of all 
patent, interdicted their acting under pain of|honour; and so far from the anathemas of the 
10,000 francs fine to he given to the former.|fourth century being applicable to them, the 
Notwithstanding this, the king resolved on their| clergy instituted the first company of players, and 
performing, and authorized them to play at the/opened the churches for their performances, in 
Hotel de Bourbon, in the month of September} which even the priests themselves played several 
characters, some of which were certainly no ho- 
“« About this time a new company was formed, | nour to the sanctity of their order ; in fact, such 
called ‘ Clerks of the Busoche.’ They acted what} was the gross licentiousness of the pieces per- 
was called Moyvalities, in which the virtues and | formed by the clerical actors, that it was neces- 
vices were personified ; and they concluded with | sary to interdict the clergy from acting plays. 
The Baron employs many pages to prove. the 
in the state. iviquity and illegality of the refusal of Christian 
“In 1596, some strolling players acted, at}burial, of which we are sure none of our readers 
the fair of St. Germains, pieces resembling those | entertain the least doubt ; and, speaking of the 
of Bartholomew fair. ‘They were permitted to| system of the clergy, he expresses his fears, that 
act only during the time of the fair, and were|if they be not checked in this, they will soon take 
obliged to pay two crowns to the administrators] up other councils and authorities for excommu- 
of the Brotherhood ofthe Passion. This proves|nication, insomuch that no class of society can be 
that the Brotherhood of the Passion continned,|safe. But we apprehend the Baron’s fears are 
although of pious or clerical origin, to levy a|groundless; the clergy can never regain their 
tribute in virtue of their ancient privilege, even|former ascendancy in France; aud we should 
though all the pieces were profane, nay, very|smile to see them attempt to enforce any of the 
profane. fourteen cases of excommunication cited by our 
“In 1609 an ordinance was issued, forbidding | author, which take in all classes, and are curious 
the presentation of any piece on the stage, without | enough to be perused, were it only as a beacon 
its being first communicated to the Attorney-|to show what bigotry would do had it the power. 


ration not ouly legally instituted, but possess- 
ing exclusive privileges. 


medians, the parliament interfered, and, al- 


in the same year. 


personal satire against even the highest persons 


General, and obtaining his permission to be acted. 


In 1660 another company of players from the}mass at the parish church, are excommunicated 


country were permitted to act at Paris, on con- 


dition of paying for every representation a crown|and Council in Trullo, (Constantinople,) can. 80. 


to the Brotherhood of the Passion. It was at 
this theatre that the great Corneille produced his 
first piece, Melite, which was followed by the 
Menteur, on which the English farce of the Liar is 
grounded. In 1658 Louis X1V. permittedMoliere 
to convert the hall of the guards, at the palace of 
the Louvre, into a theatre ; and his company, in 
1665, took the title of the King’s company. 

‘« Thus, our modern comedians sprung from the 
bosom of the Church, were sanctioned by the 
Kings of France and the Parliament, and even 
permitted to erect a theatre in the King’s palace 
—nay, what is more, the Opera was placed under 
the superintendence, as director, of an ecclesias- 
tic, the Abbé Perin, who ceded his privilege to 
the celebrated Lalli. Certainly the abbé had 
no idea, in engaging a young girl as an opera 
Ganeer, that he: disqualitied her for Christian 
burial.’”’ 

And not only were comedians patronised—they 
were alowed peculiar privileges. Lf a Noble 
turned merchant, tradesman, or farmer, he for- 





Sometime afterwards 
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“7, Women who, without cause, quit their 
husbands to marry others, shall not receive the 
Comzniunion, even at the end. 
«8. Duellists and their seconds are excommu- 
nicated, and deprived of Christian burial —Coun- 
cil of Trent. 
«© 9, Those who run away with women, even 
under pretext of marriage, their accomplices, 
aiders, and abettors, shall be deposed if clerks, 
(priests, ) and anathematised if laymen.—Council 
in Chalcedonia, A, D. 451. 
“40. A mother, or any other who traffics in 
the virtue of young girls, shall not receive the 
Communion, not even on the death bed.—Coun- 
cil of Elvira. 
“11, If an usurer persist in his iniquity, he 
shall be expelled the Church. 
«© 42, Those who keep concubines, whether 
they be bachelors or married, and whatever rank 
or dignity they may be, shall be excommuni- 
cated, unless they put their concubines away.— 
Council of Trent. 
“13. Those who paint an Agnus Dei of any 
other colour than that given it by the whiteness 
of the wax, are excommunicated.—Constitut. 
Gregory XIII. 
“14. Ifany one says that the state of marriage 
ought to be preferred to that of virginity or celibacy, 
and that it is not better and happier to remain in 
virginity or celibacy than to marry, LET HIM BE 
ANATHEMATISED,—Council of Trent.” 
That the clergy may not have a hole to creep 
out, the Baron tells them ‘‘that amongst the saints 
they honour are a great many Comedians, and 
that too when the drama was far from its present 
purity of morals; such as St. Porphyry, who pro- 
fessed his belief in the Gospel on the stage when 
Julian the apostate was preseat ; Julian ordered 
him to be instantly beheaded. His festival is 
15 September. 

«St. Genest, or Genet, was an actor, and did 
the same before Diocletian; he was whipped, 
and then burnt to death with torches. His fes- 
tival is beld 25 August. 

‘St. Ardalion, comedian, acting on the stage 


the ceremonies of the Christians, was converted 
and preached the Gospel. His festival is 14 April. 


“« St. Babylas, comedian. ; 
“Ste. Pelagie, an actress of Antioch, was con- 


verted, and retired to a cell in the Mount of 
Olives, near Jerusalem. Her festival is held 
8 October.” 


We wanted not all, these evidences to prove 


that Comedians are often much more respectable 


‘¢4. Those who fail two Sundays to go and hear|than those who condemn them ; but the Baronf 


not content with his victory, drags forward the 


by name.—Councilof Marciac,A.D.1337, canon 4,| Catholic clergy of all ages, and asserts them to 


have been actors of the lowest order, whose 


‘2, Those who do not take the Communion at] obscenity and impiety is too shocking to con- 


Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. are excom-| template. ‘To prove this. he cites very curidus 


municated.—Cone. of Ade. A.D. 506, can. 18. 
«« 3, Those who do not confess all their sins, at 


details of the various processions of the Clergy in 
France, in which Paganism and Christianity are 


least once a year, and do not reverentially re-|confounded, the most sacred things ridiculed, 
ceive the Sacrament, at least at Easter, are de-|and rendered obscene. 


prived of entering the church during their lives, 


As the coup de grace he shows the Clergy that 


and of Christian burial also.—Council of Latram, | instead of excommunicating others illegally, they 


A.D. 1215, can. 28. 


are themselves, every soul of them, excommuni- 


«4, Those who est meat in Lent or the quatre| cated de jure and de facto by the Holy Councils, 


temps, are excommunicated without ceremony.— 
Council ef Valladolid, A.D. 1322. 

“5, THoseE WHO USE ART EN DRESSING 
THEIR HAIR are excommunicated.—Council in 
Trullo, A.D. 692. 

“ N. B. This council was-called in Trullo, from 
having been held ia the dome of the palace of 
Constantinople, called Trullus. 

«6. Sorcerers, and -those who consult them, 
bear-leaders, fortune-tellers, and all such sort of 
persons, are condemned to six years of penitence. 
—Council in Trullo. 





as not one of them live according to the canons ; 
and until the bishops are content to follow the 
law imposed upon'them by. the Council of Pavia, 
held A. D. 850, he recommends them to let other 
sinners alone. We will conclude our quotations 
with the duties of a good bishop at. that period, 
from which it will be seen. that times have 
changed, and.that priesthoodshas changed with 
them :— : ‘ * 

“[, The bishop ought ta have his little lodging 
near the church ; his farmiture ought to be of the 
very commonest sort, his table poor. He ought 
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to maintain his dignity by his faith and holy 
life.—Council of Carthage, A.D. 398. 

1], The bishop shall have his room, and, for 
the most secret services, priests of good reputa- 
tion, who see him continually watching, praying, 
and studying the Holy Scriptures, to be the wit- 
nesses and imitator$ of his good conduct. His 
repasts shall be moderate, and the poor must be 
seen at them; he shall neither love birds, dogs, 
horses, nor ‘fine clothes, and remove from him all 
that tends to luxury. He shall be simple and 
true in all his discourses, and meditate continually 
on the Holy Scriptures to instruct the clergy 
correctly, ard preach to the people according to 
their degrees of understanding.—Council of 
Pavia, A. D. 850, Cun. 1.3. 4. 

“II. Bishops are exhorted to give audience 
to the poor, and themselves hear confessions.— 
Council of Oxfand, A, D. 1222, Canon 2. 

“TV. Bishops are ordered to preach the Catho- 
lic faith by themselves, and not by others.— 
Council of Aries, A. D. 1234, Canon 2.” 

We have greatly exceeded the ordinary limits 
of a literary article in our review of this highly 
interesting work ; and we were induced to it for 
these reasons : 

1st. Because, as far as we recollect, the Come- 
dians have never been placed on a proper footing 
in society, in any treatise written er projesso, or 
touching incidentally on the subject: and 

2dly. Because many of the curious parts we 
have quoted are totally unknown to the general 
English reader. 








sh aiileee inane 
Memoirs of Elisabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 

By Miss Benger, author of Memoirs ot Anne 

Boleyn. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman & Co, 1825. 
Memorrs are perbaps a branch of history pe- 
culiarly well adapted to exercise the talents of a 
female ; embracing more of private action and 
feeling than their sterner parent, they admit a 
luxuriance of description and a pleasant spirit of 
gossipry, in which ladies’ excellence has lony 
been allowed. The ronrantic character and ad- 
ventures of Elizabeth, give a novel-like interest 
to her life; and never, perhaps, was there a more 
striking instance of the instability of fortune than 
in the contrast between her departure from: and 
returnto England : the idol of the nation, wedded 
with a magnificence that could scarcely have been 
exceeded had the imperial diadem awaited her, 
young, beautiful, beloved—for her every heart 
had a blessing, every lip a prophecy of good: a 
few short years passed,she came back to her native 
shore, poor, neglected, or remembered but for 
insult, to die. Miss Benger has brought equal 
industry and intelligence to her task; and the 
mass of information is condensed into a narrative 
whose amusement vies almost with its interest. 
We have but one fault, and that very pardonable, 
as a womanly feeling—we think her partiality fo 
her subject has influenced her judgment. In 
spite of the graceful colouring which vivid 
imagination has thrown over their faults, we 
must avow our conviction, that, but for Elizabeth's 
influence and ambition, the weak-minded Frederic 
would have rested contentedly in his paternal 
dominions—his wife might persuade him into 
the situation of a hero, but never make him act 
like one. 

There is a great deal of research displayed, 
and a great many curious pictures of the mauners 
of the age collected in these pages; from which 
we shall now proceed to the pleasant empioy- 
ment of choosing our specimens. 

“During the last fifty years, the Germa» 
princes had vied with their French and English 
neighbours in prodigality of expense ; but, des- 
titute of taste, they only at @ gorgeous 


d jrelecant luxury, ¢ Jt was reserved for: 


Frederic Duke of Wirtemberg,’ says Schmidt, 
“to whom James the First had (in 1603) sent the 
order of the garter, to testify his sense of the 
obligation, by giving a feast not less voluptuous 
than the banquet of Lucullus in his Hall of Apollo, 
and even more superb than that which Wolsey 
presented at Hampton Court. It was in the 
great hall of Stutgard that this entertainment was 
theatrically exhibited. At one extremity of 
that apartment was prepared a table for the 
absent guest King James, covered with ninety 
dishes, to which air, earth, and water had each 
furnished the most exquisite productions. Nor 
were these epicurean rarities for the palate alone ; 
the eye and the ear were allured, and satistied : 
every dish was profusely garnished with spices, 
and no sooner were the silver covers removed, 
than a volume of aromatic odours, like a cloud 
of incense, diffused through the hall its voluptuous 
fragrance. During each course, various shows 
were presented to amuse the spectators ; some as 
appended to the banquet, otbers purely for mental 
entertainment. To the former class belonged 
pasties of every imaginable form, of every visible 
tint, and filled with every thing that earth or 
water could supply. After these were seen birds, 
such as swans; cranes, erect on their feet, their 
necks stretched forth; the gaudy peacock, so 
placed as apparently to be lost in the contempla- 
tion of his own beautiful plumage. Fish were 
exhibited partly in the natural form, partly em- 
bellished with gold and silver tints. After this 
came other shows or pageants. At the upper 
end of the royal British table presided Hercules, 
represented by a masculine statue of colossal 
proportions ; prostrate at whose feet lay four 
men, against whom the di:inity raised the jaw- 
bone of an ass. What intense power in the 
eyes, what force in the attitude! exelaims the 
eye-witness of this scene ; at a single glance the 
Herculean mind of King James was exhibited ! 
At Duke Frederic’s own table was. placed the 
statue of Minerva,,to cgnvey an: idea of his love 
of science and letters, At the table of the British 
ambassador stood Mercury, corifronted by satyrs,| 
whose figures were chiefly composed of wax. 
These wild men were bound with branches of the 
orange tree, which flourished orly-in the royal 
gardens of Wirtemberg and Heidelberg. To de- 
light the ear, the duke’s band played alternately 
with that of the British ambassador ; and there 
was a conflict of sweet sounds, an emulation of 
harmony in songs and instruments, the violin, the 
lute, and the harp ; not more heavenly had been 
the strains breathed by Apollo in concert with 
the Muses. The English minstrels were few, 
but for this they amply atoned by superior skill ; 

for England, adds this relator, abounds in ex- 

quisite musicians, and also the best players, of 
whom numbers congregating together, leave their 
father-land, to exercise their talent in foreign 

courts. It is not long since such a company dis- 

played their skill at the different courts of Ger- 

many with such success, that each was soon able 
toreturn to his country with a competent fortune, 
Exclusive of the trumpets, the Duke’s band com. 

prised sixty musicians ; so that it yielded to no 
monarch’s company. The dinner over, there 
was a royal dance, beginning in the old German 
style, with one couple, having two to lead, and 

twoto follow. After these followed five princes, 
and as many princesses. The parents sat with 
the ambassadors, watching the movements of the 
illustrious performers.’ - - - 

“« The next morning was ushered in with ring- 
ing of bells, and the discharge of guns ; and at an 
early hour was Elizabeth attired in a gorgeous 
robe of white and silver studded with diamonds, 





an her head she wore a crown of gold, her lonz 
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beautiful tresses, pearls and diamonds were ela- 
borately interwoven, worn with more magnificence 
than good taste ;* and as she passed through the 
covered gallery to the chapel, her voluminous 
train was borne by thirteen young ladies all 
dressed in white, with flowing tresses. From 
hence, she walked between the venerable Lord 
Admiral (the Earl of Nottingham), and her 
brother, Prince Charles; the former was still 
popular as the hero of the Spanish Armada which 
formed the subject of the tapestry that covered 
the walls and fioors of the edifice prepared for 
the nuptial solemnities.' Over the altar were 
suspended three pieces of tapestry, of which the 
central piece represented Peter and John healing 
the sick ; on the right side the Good Shepherd, 
and on the left the Marriage of Cana. 

“On one side of the altar stood the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; and Abbot, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the steady friend and promoter of 
the marriage, on the other. Frederic had al- 
ready wrived, conducted by Prince Henry of 
Nassau and the Duke of Lenox, and attended by 
several English and German nobles, among whom 
was his confident and chamberlain, Count Schom- 
berg. The elector was much more tastefully 
dressed than his bride : having added to the de- 
coration of the George and Garter a Spanish hat 
and mantle. ‘In his English part,’ says Win 
wood, ‘he performed reasonably well.’ The 
service was somewhat tedious. After a sermon 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on the insti- 
tution of marriage, there was a long prayer ; to 
this succeeded a bymn. ‘The espousals were 
then performed ; and it may be observed, that 
the nuptial vow was the same to both parties; 
each was pledged to love, to cherish, and to 
honour the other, but obedience was never named. 
‘Lhe nuptial benediction was given by the arch- 
bishop; and it is by several writers observed, 
that, towards the close of the ceremony, certain 
coruscations of joy appeared in Elizabeth’s face, 
which were afterwaids ised to be sinister 
presages of her misfortunes.’ 

Present to Etizabeth from the Bohemian Wo- 
men.—“ Shortly after her arrival in Prague, the 
wives of certain burghers repaired by agreement 
to the palace, to present to her on Saint Isa- 
bella’s day (being her own name-day ), an hum- 
ble testimonial of their duty and affection, which, 
for the honour of good housewifery, consisted of 
choice cakes, comfits, and substantia] loaves of 
bread. ‘These, crammed into sacks like mea- 
sures of meal, were carried after them to the 
presence-chamber. ‘The queen received the 
women with her wonted affability, and com- 
manded her chamberlain to return her thanks, 
which she was unable to express in their mother 
tongue. The nobleman obeyed, not without 
laughing at the oddity of the present; the gen- 
tlemen in waiting betrayed similar symptoms of 
risibihty. An English page, snatching up one 
ot the loaves, twisted the bread into fantastic 
shapes, which he put into his hat like a gar- 
land. His example was followed by others ; and 
the poor Bohemians, perceiving they were ob- 
jects of derision, retired abashed, firmly resolved 
to repair the trespass by a second gift, less un- 
worthy of a queen's acceptance, which was no 
other than a superb cradle of ebony, inlaid with 
gold and precious stones, and a set of swaddling 
clothes, of Cambray manufacture.” - - - 





© ** It were no end,’ says Chamberlayne, ‘ to write 
of the curiosities and excess of bravery both of men and 
women, with the extreine daubings on of the cost. Lady 
Wotton had a gown that cost fifty pounds a yard the em- 
broidery. The Lord Montague bestowed fitteen hundred 
pounds in apparel on his two daughters. The Prince 
Charles, the bridegroom, the princess, dined in a room 
built on purpose for the marriage. The Spaniard was, or 
affected to be sick; the Archduke’s ambassador made ap 





hair floating on her shoulders; but in those 


excuse,’—/F inwood’s Memorials, vol. iiiv? 
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Anecdote-—‘* Previous to the king’s election a 
litigation had commenced between two noble- 
men, who had married two sisters, the daughters 
of a wealthy baron deceased, each of whom 
claimed, in right of his wife, her splendid inhe- 
ritance. The origin of this feud was of a roman- 
tic cast. Twelve years before, the baron, a man 
of irascible vindictive passions, suspecting that 
his eldest daughter had formed an unsuitable 
connexion, confined her, in a solitary tower on 
the summit of a cliff, to which the only access 
was by a perpendicular ascent, sufficiently diffi- 
cult to impede the most enterprising adventurer. 
In this gloomy turret, the unhappy girl was con- 
demned to waste her blooming youth, with no 
other companion than the gaolers appointed by 
her inhuman parent. At length the baron died, 
without pardoning or even seeing his ill-fated 
child ; but not before he had given in marriage 
his second daughter to a nobleman of Calvi- 
nistic principles, who, on his demise, took pos- 
session of the whole property, as his wife’s patri.- 
mony; and, effectually to bar all inimical pre- 
tensions, without scruple determined that the 
captivity of his sister should terminate but with 
her existence. For some time, Baron Slabata 
enjoyed, unmolested, the magnificent castle of 
his wife’s ancestors ; and, such is the moral de- 
gradation attendant on feudal ignorance, his ini- 
quitous actions were chartered with impunity. 
In the meanwhile, it was notorious that the 
baron had left two daughters, one of whom, the 
eldest, and consequently the heiress, though im- 
mured, was supposed to be still in existence. 
Otto of Wartenberg, a spirited nobleman, with 
more courage than wealth, having lately buried 
his wife, recalled the image of the captive in her 
happier days, and resolved to attempt her deli- 
verauce. For this purpose he repaired, with a 
chosen band of brave men, to the foot of the de- 
With infinite 


chvity on which her tower, stood. 
difficulty Otto ascended by a ladder of ropes to 
the summit, and employed the same means to 


assist his companions. Having so far succeeded, 
they stormed the fortress, killed the guards, and, 
in the tone of chivalrous romance, released . the 
lady. In what manner the victim of paternal 
cruelty and fraternal avarice had endured her 
tedious imprisonment, is not detailed ; but, how- 
ever it might have impaired her beauty, it had 
not deprived her of attractions in the eyes of 
Otto, who believed that, in making her his wife, 
he should by the laws of Bohemia acquire an 
exclusive right to her father’s possessions. Rea- 
dily did the outcast lady accept his hand, and 
gladly did she acquiesce in the bold step he 
proposed to reinstate her in the castle of heran- 
cestors, 

‘ In this emergency, the regular course would 
have been to iustitute a legal process in the 
chancellor's court, and patiently to await his 
decision. But delays were as ill suited to the 
baron’s necessities as the lady's impatience. The 
revolutionary movement in Bohemia seemed to 
have conferred personal privileges on individual 
men. Instead, therefore, of submitting his claims 
to a chancellor, who might be swayed by inte- 
rest or prejudice, Otto, like a true knight, took 
his cause into his own hands ; and, having col- 
lected a sufficient force of armed men, proceeded 
to the castle, compelled admission, and, vi et 
armis, dislodged its former occupants. 

‘* The discomfited Slabata lost no time in 
stating his grievance to the directors, who sum- 
moned Wartenberg to answer for the outrage. 
Instead of obeying the citation, that nobleman 
employed himself in arming his wife’s vassals, 
who, either touched by her sufferings, or capti- 
vated with her husband's gallantry, promised to 
stand or fall by their new lord, Ill fitted to con- 





tend with his intrepid foe, the base Slabata had 
no resource but to re-state his case to the chan- 
cellor, and tamely to endure affronts, until the 
election of a new monarch should have re-esta- 
blished in Bohemia a more regular government. 
On the arrival of Frederic in Bohemia, even 
Otto of Wartenberg altered his deportment, ac- 
quiesced in legal process, and implored the royal 
protection. Unfortunately, Slabata, who was 
notoriously a Calvinist, had already secured the 
good will of the new government; and his 
forcible ejectment from the castle was declared 
to be a violation of the laws, for which offence 
Otto was amerced in a heavy fine, and impri- 
soned in the tower of Prague. 

«« In the meanwhile the countess was allowed 
to remain in the castle of Gutschin, until the 
cause in the chancellor's court should be finally 
determined ; when, on what colourable pretence 
appears not, the representative of the elder sis- 





ter was non-suited, and Slabata, the unjust rapa- 
cious brother, confirmed in the inheritance. Not 


one moment was lost by the favoured litigant to! 


enforce restitution ; but, well knowing that the jest 
st. 
s- 


wife of Wartenberg participated in her hu 
band’s courage, he urged the Rath to persuade | 
her not to arm her vassals against the king’s au-| 
thority. The lady listened with calmness, and 
even promised to admit Slabata quietly, pro- 
vided he came without soldiers, and attended 
only by legal officers. Fur this the Rath pledged ' 
himself ; and Slabata arrived, with only ten le- 
gal commissaries, to the gates of the castle. Mis- 
trusting, however, the placability of his sister- 
in-law, he had taken the precaution to provide 
soldiers, who, entering by a postern gate, were 
admitted privately within the court of the castle. 

‘« In the meanwhile her vassals, including the 
inhabitants of Gutschin, beginuing, unasked, to 
assemble before the gates of the castle, the Rath 
read to them aloud the royal commission, de- 
nouncing the penalties of imprisonment and con- 
fiscation on all who resisted the royal mandate, 
Upon hearing this preamble, the people dis- 
persed, leaving the lady Wartesberg no alterna- 
tive but submission or imprisonment. Her 
native pride and courage were still unsubdue 
and, preferring even death with vengeance, 
beggary and disgrace, she commanded her sol- 
diers to fall upon Slabata’s party. The latter 
proving victorious, she withdrew with precipita- 
tion to an inner apartment, where she had 
hoarded a few barrels of powder ; and here hav- 
ing plied the men with wine, she presented them 
with pipes for smoking, and encouraged them, 
by fair promises, to renew the attack, though, 
from an effort so desperate, she could expect 
only destruction. In the meanwhile, Slabata, 
exulting in success, was proudly conducting his 
retainers to the hall, too happy to be relieved 
from the presence of his injured kinswoman, 
But vain were his speculations! According to. 
Kevenhuller, a fatal spark, accidentally commu- 
nicating from a torch to the small powder maza- | 
zine which the lady had ho rded as her last, 
resource, at once awarded justice to the rapa- 
cious Slabata and the vindictive wife of Otto. 
In a few moments was. heard an explosion, be- 
yond description terrible; the walls of the castle 
were lifted from their foundations ; in a single 
instant one of its wings was levelled with the 
earth, and, with the exception of five or six fa- 
voured individuals, who almost miraculously 
escaped, nobles, peasants, vassals, children, 
horses, were involved in one fate, and, above 
all, the lady and the baron, who had been the 
primary cause of the catastrophe. 

‘« No sooner was the news received at Prague 
than the wretched Otto was released from the 


proportioned, 
novelty in the Roman Catholick Claims than in 
the Financial Measures, and those connected with 
d; Commerce, the Combination Laws, the Admini- 
to Stration of Justice, Agriculture, new Companies, 
and other subjects which appear to us to have 
been sacrificed to the mor: hackneyed themes. 





tower, apparently at liberty to take possession of 


So 
the melancholy ruins; but, thouzh audacious, 
he was not obdurate; and, su overwhelming 
were the impressions of horror and grief which 
this catastrophe produced on his frame, that he 
survived not many days his miserable consort. 
Such was the state of society in Bohemia, that 
this tremendous outrage was perpetrated in a 
castle but ten miles distant from the gates of 
Prague.” 

We cannot do better than conclude by saying, 
that Miss Benger’s present work is quite equal to 
her former ones ; and this is bestowing on it no 
small commendation. 








The Session of Parliament for 1825. 8vo. pp. 49%. 
London, Knight & Lacey. 


Tuts is a publication of considerable industry 
and utility. The Editor has put together, in a 
convenient form, a gréat deal of the important 
matter which occupied the last Session of Parlia- 
ment; and in what observ :tions he has ventured 
upon of his own to connect the various subjects, 
displays a wish to be impartial and historically 
lhe political character of the volume, 
however, prevents us from going into any discus- 
sion concerning it; and we shall content our- 
selves with mentioning its general outline, and a 
few peculiarities which appearin a sort of Lail 
called an Appendix. 

Of eleven chapters, the first gives the writer's 
views of the influence of Parties: then follow 
two long ones on the State of Lreland ; so that it 
is only at page 138, that we come to chapter 4, 
the opening of Parliament by the King’s Speech. 
This 1s briefly treated, aid we fall again into Irish 
affairs, the Demde Catholick Association and the 
main question affecting the same faith ; and these 
debates occupy the book to within about 140 pages 
of its end. Miscellaneous business andall the other 
affairs agitated are compressed into this small 


compass, which, comparing, it with the extent 


allowed to the preceding parts, is certainly dis- 
In truth, there was much less of 


Nevertheless, the coup-d'ceil is well calculated 
for uséful reference ; and we dare say that future 


years ma. improve on this, the first attempt of the 


kind with which we are acquainted. Before 
coming to the Appendix, we may notice that the 
House of Peers is almos: as little mentioned as 
if it were no branch of the Constitution, and had 
no influence ou the determination of Politics, 

With regard to the tuil to which we have af. 
lu.led, it is like that of the Comet: there is more 
inflammation in its shine than in all the body to 
which it is attached. Indved, the author seems 
to affix an extrao dinary degree of power to his 
dicta in this respect. ‘* lt was originally im- 
tended (he tells us) to give in this Appendix a 
list of the members of both Houses ; bat as. the 
composition of the Uppzr House cannot be 
changed by any operation of public opinion,” 
&c. &e. * the Analysis of the Lords is delayed till 
another year.” 

Leaving their Lordships under this gratifyamg 
promise, in expectation of being analysed in the 
author’s good time, we must now look to the 
fashion in which he. has submitted the Lower 
House to that process which he implies is to 
effect a change in »public opinion, ‘and, conse-. 
quently, in its composition. We are afraid he 
assumes too much influence for his opinions, and 
that he may not produce so prodigious an altera- 
tion as he anticipates ; but, nevertheless, he shall. 
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have all our assistance added to his own weight 
on the occasion. 

In the first place, then, he remarks, with much 
apparent reason, that in his alphabetical list of 
the Commons, “it may be that some regular at- 
tendants are quoted otherwise ; but if a member 
will neither speak nor vote, there is no means of 
knowing whether he be present or not.” We 
have heard of counting noses; but this does not 
seem satisfactory to our author, and he proceeds, 
according to the best lights he could obtain, not 
only to inform us how the members attended and 
voted, but also the estimate he has formed of 
their oratorical qualities and other curious facts. 
Perhaps the transcription of these sentiments 
may amuse our readers, and though the Honour- 
able and Right Honourable Gentlemen them- 
selves may not entirely agree that the characters 
bestowed upon them are quite correct, it must be 
of consequence to them to know how they stand 
in the judgment of Mr. 

He assures us, for instance, that Lord Althorpe 
is “ a sensible but tedious speaker,” Sir G. An- 
son “ no orator,” and the Hon. G. Anson “ the 
same,” (i.e. no orator;) that one G. C, Antro- 
bus is “ silent,” and the “‘ Right Hon. Arbuthnot” 
(Charles, we presume) ‘ a tedious speaker,” 
and of course a match for Lord Althorpe. Hav- 
ing dismissed the A’s in this style, he takes up 
the B’s, and mentions that Mr. Bankes, the 
member for Corfe Castle, ‘‘ speaks not very ef- 
fectively,” and that his son, the representative of 
a University, is ‘‘ somewhat affected.” The 
Hon. H. G. Bennet too, is pointed out as one 
who “ speaks much, but not very effectively,” 
in other words, a proser; Ralph Bernal “ speaks 
tolérably ;” Lord Binning is ‘‘ rather bigoted, 
and poor Sir Francis Blake, still worse, ‘ a 
blundering speaker.” Henry Bright, by way of 
antithesis, is ‘‘ a_ dull orator;” and Henry 
Brougham’s abilities ‘‘ are not over-rated, from 
the prejudice having gone forth of his being a 
political adventurer.” ‘To make amends for 
these slaps, Mr. Butterworth is described as 
“* very pious,” but Mr. Byng, with all Middlesex 
at his back, is ‘ feeble.’”” The letter C is only 
remarkable for the name of Thomas Creevey 
who “ speaks a great deal, rather loosely ;’ 
while among the D's, Colonel Davies “ speaks 
conceitedly ;’” W. J. Dennison ‘ does not speak a 
great deal, but is rather sensible ;” and J. Do- 
herty is “a very flowery and declamatory 
speaker :”—so much for Irish oratory. Ad- 
vancing with the alphabet, we discover that E, 
Ellice, of Coventry, is “ an energetic speaker, 
but not very profound in his views ;” that Mr. 
Goulburn’s “ speeches are more sounding than 
sensible ;”” and that Lord F. L. Gower “ has 
lately brought himself into notice by his speeches 
on Irish affairs, but gives little promise of being 
either a great orator or a profound statesman.” 
Lord Arch. Hamilton is, it is stated, little bet- 
ter in Scotch affairs than the preceding Lord is 
in Trish ; for though he “‘ took the lead in Scotch 
opposition questions,” it was “ not very effect- 
ively.” Mr. Heygate, a worthy London Alder- 
man, is dismissed as ‘‘ a fastidious speaker,” to 
the great reproach of the eloquent body to which 
he belongs and certainly does not disgrace as an 
orator, however distinguished his compeers are. 
Nor is J. C. Hobhouse, in whom Westminster 
glories, treated with more ceremony, for our ob- 
servant author says, ‘his speeches are charac- 
terised by much violence of gesture and lan- 
guage, but do not appear to be productive of 
much effect.” The Hon. G. Lamb, his old 
friend, is more gently painted, as being ‘“‘ some- 
what rhetorical ;” but Lambton of Durham, 
though resembling in meekness of name, is said 
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Lethbridge, it appears, ‘‘ spoke often, but more 
solemnly than well ;” and Mr. J. Maberley (who 
we are convinced will not coincide in the opi- 
nion) is ‘‘a great pretenderin matters of finance 
and trade.”” We look, but in vain, for oy: 
in names beginning with great O; for Sir 
O’Brien is ‘“ rather tedious,” and Mr. O’Grady 
only ‘ talks a good deal.” Arthur Onslow, as 
his name imports, is ‘‘ very tedious,” (festina 
lente ;) and the member for Reading, Mr. Fyshe 
Palmer, is merely distinguished for that he 
‘“« speaks at late hours.” Lord Palmerston, 
though a University member, and Secretary at 
War, is, like his colleague, ‘‘ affected ;” (alas 
for Cambridge !—vide Bankes.) Dr. Phillimore 
is “* very tedious,” and a Scotch lawyer, Sir W. 
Rae, hardly his superior, for though he ‘‘ speaks 
ex-officio,” it is ‘* very feébly ;” while Mr. Rice, 
an Irishman, (Limerick,) to complete this trio, 
(tria juncta in una,) is ‘‘ very active, but not 
very profound.” Lord John Russell, we are 
given to understand, is ‘‘ a little ornate and af- 
fected ;”” and Mr. Scarlett, with all his potency 
at the Bar, is in the House but“ an average ora- 
tor.” To conclude, C. W. Wynn, the President 
of the Board of Controul, is ‘‘ a very willing, 
but very disagreeable and ineffective speakey ;” 
and Sir Joseph Yorke, on the contrary, amuses 
‘* the house with the technicalities of the naval 
profession.” 

Now, upon these opinions so freely delivered, 
and likely to have such influence in changing the 
complexion of the House of Commons, and by 
that change altering the whole aspect of our na- 
tional policy, it would be presumption in us to 
pretend to pass a judgment. All we can say, 
therefore, is, that upon asking an eminent Mem- 
ber of the Senate what he thought about the 
matter, he replied, with infinite promptitude, 
that he thought the writer a d d impudent 
Fellow. Had we been Sir R. Birnie or even Mr. 
Halls, we would have fined him a crown for the 
oath ; but having fortunately for ourselves no 
such authority, we can only set forth the fact for 
the reprobation of the public. 





The English in Italy, 3 vols. London, 1825. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Turis entertaining work is just a literary magic 
lantern, in which persons and places, towns and 
travellers, pass before us in amusing, though 
perhaps exaggerated, likeness. The author has 
taken up his opinion, adheres to it strongly, and 
places at least all its pros in a very conspicuous 
point of view ; and in sober sadness we are much 
of his way of thinking, with regard to the folly, 
and the bad effects, past, present, and to come, 
of our English mania for travelling. To the 
man of cultivated understanding, of experience, 
and intelligence, the knowledge of foreign lands 
must be beneficial ; but how few of these make 
up the aggregate of our English wanderers, there 
is little need of reckoning.—We shall forthwith 
proceed to the miscellaneous quotations, which 
will best give an idea of these lively volumes. 

“« The Abate Ciappe was as gay and gallant a 
gentleman as ever wore that dubious title and 
the petit collet. He was one of those sen- 
sualists, however, who are so more from vanity 
than propensity ; and to show how minor pas- 
sions will at times gain the end as successfully as 
fuller and more worthy ones, Ciappe’s selfish 
gallantry had seldom or ever met with a repulse. 
The Abate’s delight was not in any individual 
enjoyment, but in the sum; and accordingly to 
have the full measure of this, he kept a written 
account of his intrigues, specifying the parties, 
how gained, their character, anecdotes respecting 
them, the money paid, et cetera. In this man- 
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male world of Naples came into Ciappe’s books; 
and, as it was not beauty that moved him, ‘but a 
whim resembling that of Don Giovanni ; from 
whence I suppose he took the hint, to add 
another name el suea lista. He went systemati- 


-|cally and successively to the task that his vanity 


had set him, and spared neither pains nor money 
to effect it. At the eve of an industrious life, 
Ciappe’s complacent reflections looked over every 
rank and order in Naples, from the Princess to 
the Bourgeoisie, and could say to .each,— thou 
art in my books.’” 

‘* Ciappe, I dare say, was not the first of these 
sensual Doddingtons ; however, his diary and 
himself were not doomed to pass to the oblivion 
they deserved. It happened unluckily for the 
Abate one night, that a cavalier, on emerging 
from the terzo piano of a house in one of those 
steep and narrow streets that descend, or rather 
fall, from the heights of St. Eimo, down to the 
Toledo, was encountered by a bravo-barber, who 
seized him by the shoulders, ere he was aware, 
deliberately pulled off his cravat, as if he was 
about to shave him, and then cut his throat with 
arazor. Not a stiletto was in the case, to pre- 
serve even the romance of the story: the truth 
is, as it is told. 

“« Ciappe was known to be the cavalier’s rival 
with the dame, and on the barber’s ‘(who was 
caught) being questioned, and at the same time 
tortured to confess who instigated him, he said, 
as they had put into his mouth, Ciappe. This 
was testimony enough, and poor Ciappe was 
condemned to die. The fact was, that the barber 
had been mad, and his cutting of the throat 
was a frolic ; moreover, Ciappe was a man likely 
to cut a throat forno woman. ‘The court after 
condemnation became convinced of this, and he 
would certainly have been spared, but the po- 
lice in seizing his papers, had laid their hands 
also on the Abate’s diatys It was a document 
extremely curios and interesting, and the gen- 
tlemen superiors of the police spent hours in 
laughter over its contents. The circumstance 
got wind—it ran in whispers around Naples, that 
the Abate Ciappe had kept a journal of all his 
bonnes fortunes. A thousand females and up- 
wards were aghast; they communicated their 
fears to one another—’twas easily done ; they 
read a similar disaster in each other’s counte- 
nance. A league was formed between the un- 
fortunate Abate’s army of mistresses; some 
from their palaces, others from behind their 
counters; the latter, be it remarked, ten times 
as vindictive. 

“ Ciappe’s liberation was already resolved upon, 
when a deputation from the frail assemblage of 
fair, waited on the minister, and demanded pe- 
remptorily the Abate’s journal and his head: a 
revolution was threatened in case of denial. The 
minister knew too well the irresistible influence 
of all the wives of Naples; he instantly conceded 
the point. The dreaded journal was given, and 
the poor Abate, the deserved victim of his licen- 
tious vanity, suffered under the guillotine for a 
crime that he had never committed.” - - - 

“There is a facility of amusement about the 
French, quite unenjoyable by the English, and 
inconceivable to them. Our ideas of good fel- 
lowship and society are substantial—we like to 
be excited and entertained highly when we come 
together. But to be dressed, and to go out, and 
to chat, is enough for the Parisian dame ; she 
looks neither for feasting, nor wit, nor yet for 
any intellectual intercourse—she will dress in 
all her jewels to appear at her friend’s soirée— 
when she and all the company will feel them- 
selves sufficiently amused by a child set to dance, 
or to prate with naivété—this with a sorbet or an 
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being in life. Not to the Englishwoman. And 
one, I believe, cannot be found disinterested, 
and at the same time experienced on the point, 
that would not pronounce the choicest French 
society a bore.” - = - 

Roman Sportsmen.—‘‘ At length the weather was 
declared favourable for shooting, and the Eng- 
lishman prepared to get his gun and his gaiters 
in readiness. There was a great man, a Mon- 
signore, to be of the party, and a prime day’s 
sport stood in the Squire’s expectation. In the 
morning he failed not to be at the rendezvous, 
where one or two caratelle awaited to carry the 
sporting company to the scene of action. They 
accordingly mounted, and were borne along in 
high glee towards the Campagna, each man, 
burdened with a fire-arm, from which each shot 
without bursting it wasa miracle. ‘The vehicles, 
my friend also observed, were well stored, to ob- 
viate famine during the day’s sport: all the 
dainties of Rome seemed to have been selected : 
there was a couple of gallinacci, each as large as 
asmall sheep, those enormous turkeys, that Italy 
alone produces—pig’s flesh of all parts, and in 
all ways, boars’ heads, sausages, dried beans, 
ricotta, and chocolate puddings—never was such 
amediey. Apparently they seemed to rely very 
little upon the day’s sport for the adding to the 
feast. 

“ Having carefully deposited their moving 
larder in a lone osteria of the Campagna, or- 
dered the cooking of the dishes and the pre- 
paration of the dinner, the eating of which our 
Zingaro began already to suspect was to prove the 
chief amusement of the day, the party shouldered 
their guns, and marched along the Campagna. 
There was a great scarcity of dogs, my friend 
observed, and asked his companions once or 
twice how they hoped to raise the game, but 
they laughed in reply, and pointed to an owl, 
which a boy carefully carried on ‘his hand. ‘The 
Squire stared and marvelled at this: he had 
heard of hawking, but owling was a sport be- 
yond both his experience and comprehension. 
However, as they seemed by their countenances 
to promise good sport, and anticipated his de- 
light, which they wished to heighten by not ac- 
quainting him beforehand with their novel mode 
of sport, he accompanied them in humble, but no 
very confident expectation of amusement; left 
off questioning, and attended the dénouement of 
the day’s sport. 

“ Ata fit place for their operations, the party 
halted ; our squire put his gun to his shoulder, 
in expectation of seeing a hare at least run 
forth ; but neither bird nor beast’started on his 
view. The Romans in the mean time had 
stuck in the ground a limber stake, on which 
they placed, tied, that he might not escape, the 
aforesaid civetta or owl, and then retiring from 
it they took shelter behind a little embankment, 
on which en tirailleur they rested their guns. 
The Briton obediently, but in amazement, fol- 
lowed theirexample. After some time the owl, 
left to himself, began to ery and chirrup and 
flutter on his stake, which had the effect desired 
by the hidden sportsmen. For flocks of larks 
began to draw near and gather round the noisy 
owl, whether for the purpose of mocking their 
natural enemy and enjoying jhis captivity, or 
fascinated by his music, my friend was not na- 
turalist enough to discover. 

“« Lying down thus in a cold and unwhole- 
some marsh for no visible purpose was not at all 
to his taste, and he was about to make his dis- 
content manifest, when his keen brother sports- 
men fired one after another with alacrity—at 
the larks; and certainly killed not a few. 
“What do you think of that sport? cried 


some a brace of poor little larks, proud as if 
an eagle fluttered in their grasp, The Squire 
was not only disappointed, but angry, being 
decoyed into what he thought disgraceful sport. 
He had not yet discharged his gun ; and losing 
his politeness in his ire, he turned his piece at 
the unfortunate decoy-owl, which had acted 
setter to the field of sportsmen, and shot the 
poor civetta dead. 

‘* It was now the turn of the Romans to be 
angry at a conduct they could not divine the 
reason of ; but could only interpret by sup- 
posing, that the ignorant Briton mistook the 
owl for the true game. And in this opinion he 
allowed them for peace-sake to rest, satisfied 
with having put an end to any further sport- 
couchant on that day, and resolved never again 
to set forth on a shooting expedition with 
Romans. These gentlemen were not much 
grieved by the fate of the owl, and the interrup- 
tion of the day’s sport, since it restored them 
sooner to the enjoyment of their dinner and 
osteria. Amidst the dainties, brought in such 
abundance from the city, the produce of the 
day’s spert, in the shape of ten larks, was 
added; and towards the termination of the 
feast, whilst they were quaffing their purple 
wine, they expatiated as true sportsmen on the 
masterly style in which each had covered and 
knocked down his lark. The conversation then 
extended to other days of sport, in which many 
vaunted to have actually shot a thrush in the 
flagrant act of singing sweetly. A few such 
innocent boasts restored the Squire to his good 
humour ; for the rest of the evening he enjoyed 
the gaiety of the Roman Cockneys, with whom 
he vowed no more to visit the Campagna.” 

Anecdote of an introduction to Lord Byron.— 
“« There was a young Englishman then at Ve- 
nice, a very young man, quite beardless, and 
worshipping in all the ardout of boyhood, the 
genius of Byron. He had sought the halls of 
Venice, almost on no other account than to be- 
hold the poet, a wish that he found it imprac- 
ticable to gratify. Some of the wicked matrons 
of Venice, however, took pity on the youth, and 
engaged to procure for him not only a sight, but 
an acquaintance, they hoped, of a very intimate 
kind with the noble hermit. Some little hu- 
morsome vengeance of their own was of course 
to be gratified at the same time, but the youth 
consented to any conditions provided he could 
behold the bard. 

“Strange enough, the boy resembled Byron 
himself excessively, and had the same delicately 
cut features, approaching to beauty almost femi- 
nine. He spoke Italian perfectly, and very little 
tuition was sufficient to give his tongue the pecu- 
liar softness, idiom, and tone of the Venetian 
dialect. In less than a fortnight he lisped their 
‘ bastard Latin’ to perfection, and his Venetian 
tongue was reckoned by those best of judges as 
proof against detection. 

“« Thus prepared, he was hahited as a young 
Venetian dame,—luxuriant curls concealed and 
adorned his countenance—the modest dress un- 
der which foreign dames affect to conceal their 
charms, which they rarely abound in, was ad- 
vantageous to the present deceit—and richly at- 
tired, our youth was led at midnight to Madame 
Albrizzi’s, as a newly married lady, arrived from 
the Terra Firma to make her entrée into the 
world of fashion. 

“« The poet dropped in at his usual hour, cast 
his mistrustful glance around, and observing that 
no stranger was present to be a spy upon his 
unbended hour, he relaxed his haughtiness into 
the easy, trifling converse, which the mind ac- 
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liar capricious, and often satirical, gallantry ; till 
at leng:h a new face, that most rare object in 
the confined and unvarying circle of Italian high 
life, struck and fascinated his attention. 

‘* He demanded who she was, and was told 
a high and handsome sounding title. He ap- 
proached at once, and entered into conversation 
with the supposed beauty, who, as may be sup- 
posed, spoke as little and as modestly as was 
consistent with keeping up the character as- 
sumed. ‘Timidity in an Italian female was a 
new attraction. ‘The youth, after a time, find- 
ing his tongue sufficiently feminine, which it was 
not difficult to be, so masculine and powerful are 
the tones of those southern females, one of whom 
he represented, took greater confidence, and 
joined with less reserve in conversation with the 
poet. 

« At length Lord B touched on the topic 
of patriotism, for he was fond of awakening 
those feelings in the breasts of Venetians; he 
loved even to indulge in a little reproof and 
satire, at the expence of the humble and sub- 
missive character of the living children of Ve- 
nice. In rejoinders to a remark of this kind, he 
was not a little surprised to find his own pa- 
triotism called in question, or rather his anti- 
patriotism alluded to. He was even asked, how 
he, who denied and reviled his country, dared to 
taunt in others the feeling which necessity en- 
forced in them, but which caprice alone could 
inspire him with. Had a fly stung him with a 
wasp’s sting, he could not have been more 
astonished. But he was not without his pleas, 
his indignant defence, the being driven to which 
but pleased him the more with his companion. 
He spoke eloquently—he dropped the mask of 
gallantry and trifling, and displayed the feeling, 
passionate being that he was; and the young 
Englishman enjoyed beyond all that he had an- 
ticipated the sight and conversation of the im- 
mortal poet. . ; 

“I wished the truth would allow me to have 
added some piquant conclusion to the story, but 
such and no more did it tend to. The Venetian 
dames ardently wished that he should become 
enamoured of his countryman in disguise, but 
his lordship, though unable to detect the im- 
posture, was proof against any false charms the 
disguise could possess ; and the youth, satisfied, 
would not continue the deceit. He wrote the 
following day, confessing the trick, and begging 
to be allowed to visit his lordship in his proper 
character—no answer was returned. The poet 
was hurt ; and the circle of the Albrizzi laughed 
so much at his expense, that he no longer 
affiched, as the French say, his antipathy to his 
countrymen, in that society.” - - - 

“* You have heard of the daughter of the 
Italian Pindar; of her beauty, wit, spirit, and 
accomplishments. Report never could have done 
her justice, and all the superlatives of Italian 
panegyric are flat and failing im the attempt to 
celebrate her. ‘The Countess is a lovely, com- 
manding woman, all heroine; her form, her 
eyes, her speech, and soul. She is the most 
perfect model of Italian beauty, with spirit and 
vivacity seldom to be met with in the south, ex- 
cept in some hideous Gorgon, that feels herself 
compelled to compensate for personal defects by 
mental efforts of a prodigious kind. 

« And she is learned too, the jade, and quoted 
Cicero to me most apropos ; where had Byron’s 
precious observation been, when he declared the 
non-existence of learned ladies in his adopted 
land? In Italian literature she is more at home 
than any critic or poet of her country that I ever 
met with ; and the of Italy does so aptly 
blend with a woman’s:sonversauon, Which of 
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them of what age, state, or temperament you 
will? Byion they dare not, without being ridicu- 
lous ; passion is a subject upon which an’ Eng- 
ish woman ‘is seldcm at home, any expression of 
her general sentiments on a subject so interest- 
ing, would be immediately taken as personal, 
and the’ fair speaker a woman of intrigue. 
Moore, | am afraid, would be worse. And as 
for any other name more antiquated, what lady 
would biave the accusation of blueism by daring 
to allude to them? Even Pope, in our circles, 
has almost shrunk into black letter. Here how 
different! There are gradations of poets for all 
classes—Metastasio for the young female ard 
the namby pamby gentleman—Tasso for the 
young, who would be more refined—Aricsto for 
the matron, who is past the age of either blush- 
ing or affecting it—and Dante for her, who, hhe 
the Countess, assi mes the lettered and the pa- 
troness, and who is even not ashamed of putting 
forth political opinicns. 

“You knew it was she who made some- 
thing of Rossini; gave him ideas, in fact; tkose 
that a l.vely and superior we man alone can give. 
A thousand anecdct:s are related of her spirit : 
1 will recount one. 

‘The Countess was at Naples, of course 
téted and made much of ; ard every beau plumed 
up his wit for her enccunter. Amongst others, 
who strove to shine in her presence upon this 
occasion, was General Pepe, a very handsome, 
stout, good-natured fellow, as any in exisience, 
withcut, at the same time, the least superabun- 
dauce of bbains. Well, the General, in order to 
be extremely spirituel, and tilt in argument 
agairst the Countess, tock upon him to declaim 
against womarkind, to praise hia: en, jocularl, 
that he was still urharvessed, a1 da considerable 
variety of sharp cc mmon-places of the kind. ‘lhe 
Countess listened in silence, without reply, but 
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to see France, and perhaps England ; but the 
Pope, otherwise Gonsalvo, is afruid of letting the 
nobles of the state wander into foreign countries, 
where they incur the danger of being inocylated 
with liberalism and infidelity. And on this 
vague ground, the Cardinal actually prohibits a 
rich and powerful noble to travel.” 

‘These volumes may be divided into tales and 
sketches: Sbarbuto is, we think, the best of the 
stories; the sketches are collected under the 
title of i Zingari, (gipsies,) a nickname by 
which the English are distinguished, alluding 
to their wandering piopensities. ‘They are very 
humorously, though somewhat (we hope) ‘over- 
done ; but, altogether, they form one of the 
most readable works we have for sometime met 
with, and we may safely predict no small share 
of popularity to ‘‘ The English in Italy.” 


The Economy of the Eyes. Part Il. Of Tele- 
scopes, &c. By W. Kitchiner, M.D. &c. &c. 
12mo. pp. 485. London 1825. Whittaker. 

For thirty years has Dr. Kitcbiner been making 

experiments on this subject with a great variety 

of glasses of the best construction ; and the fruits 
of his experience he has here given the public 
in a cheap form, and in bis own gossiping and 
amusing manner. He ‘‘ respectfully asswes the 











reader that these lucubrations from his Garret 
are the result of actual experiments ;—like those 
lately published fiom his Kitchen, they are faith- 
ful staten ents of facts repeatedly proved.” 

- - - “ There is no subject, the writings on 
'which the Author has examined, in which he 
has found fewer facts, than that which he is 
‘about to endeavour to illustrate in the following 
'pages—the Practical part of Opties is 

‘Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with errors,’ 
which those who have attempted to unravel and 
illuminate Wy theory unproved by practice, have 
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in common with other things, that what is most 
worth learning, is easiest learned ; and is, like 
many other sciences, reduced to a few cleur 
points :—there are not so many certain truths in 
this world, as some children imagine.” 

These data as they appear in the Introduction, 
are, we think, the principal with which the 
volume is occupied ; for we cannot specify all 
the details about particular instruments ; the 
manufacturing and grinding of glasses ; polishing 
and size of speculums ; adjustment of tubes, &c, 
&c. &c. with which it is so usefully filled. Ad- 
verting to the last point in the body of his work, 
the Doctor says, facetiously enough, 

“ Immense Telescopes, are only about as use- 
jul,—as the enormous spectacles which are sus- 
pended over tle doors of opticians.” 

We may almost add, that our national Astro- 
nomical institutions seem to be as useful as these 
prodigious engines. It is very sirange that the 
country never learns any thing from the royal and 
scientific establishments, touching new pheno- 
mena or discoveries, A cometis seen by twenty 
young ladies, who may he looking for their 
overs’ stars; and is calculated and laid down 
by every foreign society, however humble, long 
before any British observatory (except a private 
one) dreams of there being such a stranger in 
the heavens. Many cf our old corporations in 
the sciences and arts are certainly in their dot- 
age; but of them all, the astronomers keep 
their eyes most devotedly shut to every thing 
about them or above them. If they meet nobody 
knows when, if they publish nobody knows 
where, if they fancy they have found a mare's 
nest nobody cares how, they swear they are 
learned, benevolent, and enlightened ; and this, 
instead of notorious general utility, is all the 
public ever hears of them or their transactions, 
unléss they happen to bave annual shilling shows, 





was evidertly not pleased, which encowaged not diminished—tor instance,—as soon as Mr. or election dinners, 


Pepe to continue. What was his astovishment Dollond had by *shany “years of arduous and} 
on receiving, a8 soonas he had retired home, a patient application brought his discovery of the that it contains a good deal of information on 
regular, fiimly-penned challenge, a detance on achromatic object glass to such perfection as the matters of which it treats; is now and then 
the part of the Countess, setting forth, that as premised to reward him for it, that magnificent extremely facetious ; and sometimes rather prosy 
he corsidered it manly to insult womankind mechanical phifosopher, the Duke de Chaulnes, ‘in repetitions. Of the story-teiling humour we 
in general, she would stand forth for her sex, raved with the noble ardour of immediately ;may cite an example. 


and resert his impertinence. ‘Ihe General sent pouncing upon our industrious and os op- 
his Aid-de-camp to renonstrate. but no, the tician’s invention, (notwithstanding Mr. D. bad 
Countess would proclaim him a coward, she obtained a patent to secure him some fruit for 
vowed, if he would rot abide a single combat. bis labour,) and undertook to teach all the world 
Arother man wouid have leughed oft the lady’s how to make Achromatic Telescopes ! !! 
resentment ; but Pepe was just fool enough to be = “* This most noble Duke persuaded Mr. Dol- 
en-barrassed by it, and the Countess wc man of lond to let him have one of his object glasses, 
spirit and cunning enough to persevere, and an- which, as soon as his excellency received, his 
poy him seriously. How it concluded, 1 have grace had cut out of its cell, and the curves and 
not heard; but the circumstance gave rise to densities of the three lenses composing it care- 
m ch laughter at the time, and is characteristic fully measured and weighed ; vainly imagining— 
of her. | that once in possession of such data—it would be 
‘* The Count is an amiable pedant, whom his as easy to make a telescope, as it is to make a 
wife declares she loves to adoration ; aid so she tube. How far the nobleman’s project succeeded, 
does, although after the kastern fashion, she may be guessed from the fact,—‘ that although 


thinks a pessing afiecticn for any other pretty 
fellow, as not derogatory from the great and per- 

tual one which she owes to her husband. 
This is amusing, and quite Italian, this infidelitas 
in infdelitate. At any mention of the Count’s 
years, sinking health, literary reputation, or in 
short any ticklish subject respecting him, she is 
moved, the tond creature, and weeps. The fit 
of emotion, however, proves no impediment to 
the intrigue of the evening. He, good man, is 
contented and happy, proud equally of himself, 
his wife, and father-in-law ; absorbed in his li- 
terary researches, and engaged in carrying the 
war, under Lombard banners, against the Tuscan 
pretensions of literature. 

“I have just received from bim a flagrant 
proof o: what mere slaves the nobles ot Italy are, 
he Count is extremely desirous to travel north 


the object glass, as adjusted by Dollond, was a 
beautitul one—yet that when the duke re-ad- 
Justed it after he had separated it, although it 
was as good as ever to look at—it was good for 
nothing to look through ! ! ! 

“So much was theory at odds with practice, 
that when in possession of the component parts, 
the Parisian Sgavans en masse could not even pro- 
perly combine them. Such disappointments, the 
late Mr. Peter Dollond informed me, have hap- 
pened to several prodigiously sublime geniuses. 

‘* Many projects which appear plausible 
enough, - - - and’ pretty enough, - - - and perfect 
enough, upon paper—cut but a monstrous queer 
figure when put to the proof by practice. - - - 

- - - © The principal phenomena of the celes- 
tial bodies are visible with glasses of moderate 


Of Dx. Kitchingr’s book, all we need say is, 


‘* The following tickets I have seen tied to 
| perspectives in a sale shop :— 

A Seven Mile Sight, 3s. 6d. 
A Nine Mile Sight, 4s. 6d. 
Eleven Mile Sight, 5s. 9d. 

‘* For a queer unanswerable question, often 
asked, is, How far can I see with that teles- 
cope? can I see two miles with it ?’—1 remem- 
her hearing this put to a shrewd son of Galileo, 
who instantly replied, ‘ con strepito,’ ‘ ‘lwo 
miles !—Sir, you can see 240,000 miles with it! ! 
|—Sir, you can see the moon with it!!!” 

There is another story, neither so aptly intro- 
duced nor so well told; of a tailor’s getiing his 
men to sew quickly for a general mourning, by 
having quick music played within their hearing ; 
but we are not disposed to quarrel with the little 
bits of lively coloured glass stuck in by the worthy 
Doctor to make the graver pieces more popular : 
and to show how entirely this is our opinion, 
while we commend the practical and sensible 
portion of his labours, we shall conclude with his 
own whimsical conclusion, which we can neither 
call practical nor sensible. 

‘« Finis—The Author had no sooner seen the 
little word Finis, at the end of the last proof- 
sheet, than he began to think, and to fear, that 
notwithstanding all the care he has taken to de- 
serve your praise, Gentle Reader, it is, never- 
theless, hardly among the possibles, that all may 
be entirely pleased; and some may say, and with 
no faint voice, ‘ There is not a page in this book 








dimensions ;—the rationale of telescopes has this 


that is worth a farthing.’—To such he says, 
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« Well—you shall not pay a farthing for it—you 
shall have his 470 pages for 9s.—i. e. for gyqqtl 
part of what he has paid * for it !—Well—you 
may read it in three days—that is in ygigth part 
of the time t that he has been writing it—Wel: 
—then the Author will venture to hope that the 
Reader will not think that either his money o 
his time have been ili spent ; and that he will be 
so good as to grant the request made by the Au- 
thor in the Preface to the ‘ First Part of the Eco- 
nomy of the Eyes.’ 

«“ That this book has its faults, no one can doubt, 

Although the Author could not find them out. 

The faults you find, good Reader, please to mend, 

Your comments to the Author kindly send: 

He will repay you with the honour due— 

Your name, with praise, shall be affixed unto 

Whate’er you write, that he has any hope 

May any way improve the Telescope. 

Well-meant advice, the Author ne’er will sneer at, 

His maxim is, ‘ Palmam qui meruit ferat.’” 

Properly speaking, instead of a Review, this 
should have been one of our Sights of Books ; but 
there is rather too much of it, and we are not 
long-sighted. 

* 


2,000. + 30 Years. 








SIGHTS OF BOORS. 
Epigrammata e puriorihus Grece Authologia fon- 
tibus hausit: Annationibus Jacobsii, de Bosch, 
et aliorum instruxit: suas subinde notulas et 
tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam adjunzit 
Jonnes Edwards, A. M. Londini. Whittaker. 
Ay ample and excellent collection of Greek 
epigrams, from the Anthologia of Meleager, to 
the latest editions in our own time, though not, 
till now, in our own country. ‘The volume is 
clearly and well printed by Gilbert, and possesses 
the advantage of being as cheap as any ordinary 
school-book. The epigrams are 808 in num- 
ber; the notes judicious, and the Catalogue 
of Poets at the end extremely useful and satis- 
factory. To Mr.,Edwards, therefore, for the 
favour he has done every Greek tyro, by this 
publication, we’ most cordially repeat the con- 
clusion of his preface. Vale et fave. 





Herban, a Poem in four Cantos. Whittaker. 
Is the performance of a youth of nineteen, who 
courts the remarks of impartial criticism, and in- 
vites it to point our remediable errors with can: 
dour and justice, in this laboyr of the leisure 
hours of a month or six weeks. This is very 
cemmon, and would be very fair if criticism 
had not much more useful employment, and if 
the time of Reviewers and Readers might not 
be infinitely better occupied than in teaching the 
young idea how to shoot, as individuals chose 
to come forward with their bows bent and 
quivers full of arrows. Herban is, however, 
merely a promising exercise of a youthful pen : 
to point out all its errors, remediable or other- 
wise, would fill fifty sheets ; and yet the writer 
hes some stuff of spirit in him which we would 
ngt entirely discourage by censure in the mass. 
Hulbert’s Museum of the World. 4 vols. 18mo. 

Whittaker ; Baynes; Darton ; and Kershaw. 
Tue industrious compiler of this Miscellany 
began by publishing a volume on Asia in 1822 ; 
and since then he has added, as a diligent 
employment of his time enable him to pro- 
duce them, a volume on Africa, a volume on 
America, and now, finally, a volume on Europe. 
Mr. Hulbert is also the printer of his own work 
at Shrewsbury, and it really does him great 
credit in every respect. From an immense 
variety -of -sources (some of them original) 
he has collected a very considerable mass of 
information of all kinds ; and though localities, 
and, perhaps, caprice, seem to have influenced 
him in chusing certain extracts and subjects 





in preference to others of more importance, yet 
aken altogether his publication may be advan- 
cageously put into the hands of youth. It will 
teach much that is useful, and teach nothing 
hat can be injurious: a praise of no mean va- 
lue as such books are too often composed, His 
»wn sentiments, wherever they happen to be in- 
‘roduced, are sound and moral; but they are by 
10 means made so prominent as to ititerfere with 
the prevailing entertaining as well as instructive 
character of the Museum. 





Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses at the Holy 
Communion. By the late Rev. Alexander 
Waugh, A. M. Minister of the Scots Church in 
Miles’ Lave, London. To which is prefixed 
a short Memoir of the Author. London: 
printed for T. & G. Underwood. 8vo. pp. 338. 

I~ our Sights of Books we very seldom get, and 
still more unfrequently give, a sight of a co lec- 
tion of Sermons; nor should we now do the 
latter in reference to the one before us, did we 
not consider it a work of great merit and singu- 
lar excellence. The manner in which the dis- 
courses composing this interesting posthumous 
volume are written, is a pleasing exception to 
the prevailing rule of sermonizing. They are 
free from the technicalities and thread-bare 
phrases of the pulpit ; from cant and enthusiasm ; 
from low allusions and theological conceits ; 
from trite remark and dull monotony of thought ; 
from all trifling, whether playful or prosing. 
Yhere is no extolling the superiority of the 
preacher’s own party; no lauding the virtues, 
or deploring the vices of the times ; no sill 
alliteration ; no studied antitheses; no wonder- 
stirring paradoxes ; no caprice of fancy ; no de- 
lirium of the imagination ; no glare of words ; 
nothing that in any way 


Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 
To wafta feather, or to drown a fly. 


These are happy negations. ‘Te composi- 
tion, however, is, highly finished, though it is 
not finished in this gaudy manner ; and the Dis- 
courses possess tnuch positive excellence of a 
superior order. ‘Chey will furnish a rare treat 
for the intellectual and accomplished; for 
the man of sober thinking, cultivated taste, and 
theological skill. There is in them much to 
exercise the mind, to excite feeling, and to 
quicken and gratify inquiry. The substance, 
and method, and style, are atonce excellent, and 
in perfect harmony with each other. All is 
simple, ingenious, and philosophical; and the 
volume seems to us to merit the fate which we 
hear has attended it—that of having gone 
through an edition in about two months, 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MEDICAL REPORT. 


* Alma, satiated with the long idleness of a summer’s 
holiday, again cries out for her shop and tools, leaves 
to abstracted beings the life of meditation, and wisely 
says, her business lies chiefly where she can add to 
the comfort and happiness of her fellow-creatares.”— 

Lord Kames. 


Avtrumn has run her course since our last Re- 
port. The sound of the flail is now heard in the 
barn ; the trees of the orchard, stripped of their 
load, have again elevated their branches, which 
were bent down .under the weight of mellow 
fruit; the hands of the housewife are stained 
with the crushed Elder-berries ; the note of the 
Robin greets our awakening hour ; and the yellow 
leaves rustle in the tread of him who traces the 
forest path ;—yet there is nothing else indicative 
of approaching Winter. The temperature of the 
air, besides being occasionally very oppressive, 
has been throughout unusually mild, and still 
continues so; and, therefore, the multitudes 





which the Metropolis annually casts forth into 
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the country, and upon the sea-coast, in the 
months of July and August, are still allured to 
linger among green lanes and on the breezy 
beach, instead of returning to the squares and 
streets, which are the rendezvous of their winter 
dissipations and maladies. This circumstance 
has preserved the town from much disease ; 
and, had we not, also, been rusticating, pro bono 
publico and our personal gratification, and conse- 
quently forgotten our Reports, our monthly 
prescriptions and admonitions would have been 
unnecessary to the readers of the Gazette.—- 
Disease, however, has not been altogether ab- 
sent; and, therefore, having returned to our 
post, we recommence our series of consultations 
with our Aésculapius, in the hope that they may 
prove beneficial in warding off diseases, by 
pointing out their sources, and in lessening their 
destructive influence, by displaying the necessity 
of an early attention to them and the dangers of 
quackery. 

Bilious remittent fevers, and those continued 
fevers which it has been the fashion of late 
years to term typhus, have been less frequent 
this autumn than they were at the same period 
last year. Rheumatism, also, has been less pre- 
valent; but the cases which have appeared 
have been more than commonly severe, and 
have, obstinately, resisted that treatment which 
has been found most effectual at other times. 
The disease has, in almost every instance, as- 
sumed the intermittent character, and required 
the exhibition of either very large, and frequently 
repeated, doses of Cinchona bark or of Sulphate 
of Quinia in the intermissions, or a course of arse- 
nical remedies. We have been much pleased to 
remark the decline of Scarlet-fever, which has, al- 
most always, been a regular autumnal visitant in 
the suburbs of London. It is not only less frequent, 
but appears in a much milder form than it used 
to assume twenty years ago: a circumstance 
which may, in some degree, however, be ascribed 
to an improved mode of managing the disease. 
Cases of inféctious and éontagious diseases, when 
cut short in their career by judicious medical 
management, are not only paralysed in their 
power over those whom they attack, but are 
rendered less capable of extending, through the 
medium of the air, their baneful influence to 
others. When Scarlet-fever was treated with 
Lot and stimulant remedies, and the patients 
suffering under it were confined to close rooms, 
the disease acquired a virulence of the most 
frightful description, and whole families and 
schools were often swept away, its victims : but, 
since it has been treated like every other fever 
of increased excitement, regardless of its peculiar 
effect upon the skin, the number of fatal cases 
have been comparatively few ; and some of these 
may be regarded rather as instances of the disease 
affecting debilitated and morbid habits, which 
were incapable of bearing up against any acute 
malady, than as fatal cases of pure Scarlet-fever. 
A proposal to sponge the body with cold water, or 
to dash cold water over the patient during the height 
of the eruption, when the skin is very hot and 
dry, and the pulse quick, would have horrified 
our predecessors in the healing art; but suffi- 
cient experience has proved that nothing is more 
beneficial in cutting short this fever, and hasten- 
ing a favourable crisis, than that practice. Bark 
and wine, which were formerly regarded as the 
sheet anchors in his disease, are now scarcely 
ever prescribed ; free air is admitted to the 
chambers of the patients; and cooliag fruits 
and subacid fluids are liberaliy administered. 

Another disease, scarcely less contagious than 
Scarlet-fever, but of a much milder nature, 
the Mumps, has prevailed since our last Re- 





port. This disease is one of those which demon- 
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strate that even the slightest maladies ought not 
to be either neglected or intrusted to the manage- 
ment of the ignorant and inexperienced. When 
it runs its ordinary course, the swelling and pain|tion, which often follows when the disorder is 
of the glands of the jaw and neck are the only|very severe and the habit of the patient delicate. 
distressing symptoms, the fever, which is in- 

termittent, being seldom high ; but we have seen 
the application of cold lotions to the tumified 
parts, produce a sudden retrocession of the 
swelling in the face, whilst swellings in other 
parts have immediately taken place, and fever, 
accompanied with delirium, and other symptoms 
indicating an affection of the brain, kave super- 
vened. ‘The best method of treating the Mumps, 
as far as regards local applications, is to envelope 
the jaws in flannel, and if any embrocation be re- 
quisite, to employ one of a gently stimulant na- 
ture, such as acombination of Soap and Camphor 
liniments. With respect to the general treat-|prepared,* ma 
ment, the patient should be restricted to a vege- 
table diet fora few days, and the bowels kept 
lax by the repeated administration of mild ape-|plan which is so essential. 
rients; after which a light decoction of the 
Cinchona bark, acidulated with Elixir of Vitriol, 
or diluted Sulphuric Acid, will check the fever 
and complete the cure. But if any affection of 
the head, such as has been noticed, be present, 
a very different, and a more active practice, under 
a judicious practitioner, can alone insure the] opiate in this disease. 


safety of the patient. 


The Diarrhwas, which are brought on chiefly 
by eating too freely of Plums, and which sel- 
dom fail to visit the Metropolis in autumn, have|and Rhubarb should be given at bed-time, which, 
been scarcely felt this season, owing to the 
scarcity of that unwholesome fruit: but a few 
cases of Bilious Cholera have appeared, and re- 
oes very prompt measures for their removal.|recovery. When the attack has been severe, the 

s this disease has raged as an epidemic, in many 
parts of the country, and proved fatal, in nume- 
rous instances, in the West of England, we, per- 
haps, will be rendering a service to many of our 
readers by entering more — than we would |or - of Cascarilla Bark in 


otherwise do, into its history and treatment. 


The epidemic Bilious Cholera is a complaint of 
tropical climates ; but it appears in this country 
at the beginning of autumn, if the summer have 
been unusually warm ; and, at any period, when 
the temperature of the atmosphere has continued 
for a short time above the ordinary summer heat 
of our climate. Medical writers imagine that 
independent of the influence of the solar beams 
on the body, the disease owes its origin, in warm 
climates, to marsh effiuvia ; but, if this were the 
case, the complaint would appear earlier after 
the setting in of hot weather; for, after this has 
continued for some time, the marshes are dried 
up, and that decomposition of animal and vege- 
table matter, which is the most probable source of 
marsh effluvia, can no longer be carried on, owing 
to the deficiency of moisture. Some other debi- 
litating cause, must, therefore, exist, to predis- 
pose the body to be affected so powerfully by | life. 
the sun’s rays; and nothing is so likely to pro- 
duce that state as the free indulgence in crude 
and watery vegetable diet, to which the thirst, pro- 
duced by inordinate perspiration, induces ps to 
resort. The sittingin currents of air, also, by 
checking that perspiration suddenly, induces a 
febrile state of the habit; and, whilst this con- 
tinues, it is not difficult to conjecture, that the 7 ns : te a 

et} a 4 ye Si @ 
pyr Sat A very useful article, when fae peer sotion of it is left to 
skin and stomach, must be hurried and imperfect. ~y | , ber _ bape big «heh - Sead nee 
Thi : a . . wt of good Jean beef in pes, ou s 
ae <a le Pain tien SS alow plate, then sprinkled with a little’ salt, 
it is forced by the inordinateaction of the bowels, |i". : noes = ber et omen should then be covered 
produces all the pg which characterise | if an hour, after wh 


the complaint. 


and purgings, agonizing pains and gripings of strained. ey this —= beng gn t we Pee 
the bowels, great heat od anxiety of the chest,| favour ouly of the meal, : mS ple: Se 


hese are violent vomitings| put into a clean pan aud boiled for ten minutes only, and 


cramps of the arms and legs, faintings, clammy 
perspiration, coldness of the extremities, and 
other symptoms indicating approaching dissolu- 


When the disease attacks in a violent manner, 
and the pains and twistings of the bowels are 
very severe, particularly if the pulse be small 
and sinking, opium should be given, in fre- 
quently repeated doses, from the commencement 
of the attack: but, if the symptoms be more 
moderate, the best practice is to dilute the 
acrid contents of the stomach and bowels with 
mild diluents, and afterwards to exhibit opium 
in combination with gentle purgatives. The 
best diluent is mint tea, made with the plant 
in its fresh state; and, at the same time, 
a cupful of chicken tea, or beef tea properly 
be given at intervals, with 
the intention of supplying some nutriment, 
whilst they do not interfere with the diluting 
When the vomitings 
abate, the action of the bowels should be mode- 
rately solicited by small doses of Epsom salts, dis- 
solved in an infusion of the Conserve of Roses, aci- 
dulated and combined with Paregoric Elixir, the 
Camphorated tincture of Opium of the London 
Pharmacopeia, which is, perhaps, the best form of 
Asa considerable degree 
of fever comes on every evening, for some 
days, after the violence of the attack has sub- 
sided, small doses of James’s Powder, Opium, 


by determining to the skin, and equalizing 
the balance of the circulation of the blood, pro- 
duce the most beneficial results, and hasten 


debility which attends the convalescence of the 
patient is considerable, and requires the aid of 
some light tonic and great attention to diet. The 
best tonic, in this case, is an infusion of Cusparia 
Cinnamch Water, 
acidulated with diluted Mutiatic Acid. The sur- 
face of the body should be kept of an equable 
temperature ; and as the season in which the 
complaint occurs verges upon winter, the conva- 
lescent should, at once, have recourse to his 
flannels, over which the dress may be made 
more or less light according to the heat of the 
atmosphere. * 

Under the above plan of treatment, the ma- 
jority of cases of Cholera will terminate favour- 
ably ; but, although the management appears to 
be so simple, yet, circumstances may occur in 
the progress of the complaint, which will de- 
mand all the judgment and skill! of the most expe- 
rienced physician. Thus, the mucous or lining 
membrane of the bowels may take on the inflam- 
matory action, and long after the more urgent 
symptoms of the Cholera have disappeared, may 
terminate in ulceration, and sap the foundation of 
Nothing is more imprudent and dangerous 
than to suppose all risk at an end when the very 
prominent and obvious symptoms of disease 
yield either naturally, or to remedies ; for, often, at 
that moment, when health appears about to smile 
again upon the afflicted individual, a latent evil is 
gradually undermining the powers of the consti- 
tution, and working its destruction. In such cir- 





ordinary cooks or to nurses, is seldom fit for the diet of 


and the quantity of water requisite poured over them 


e whole placed by the fire for 
half an hour, after which the beef and water should be 
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‘cumstances the talent of the physician is dis. 
played ; and when he enjoys the confidence of 
his patient, it will be greatly to the credit of the 
one and the benefit of the other, that they do 
not too hastily separate. 


A species of Cholera resembling that which 
we have described, often occurs at this season 
from eating too freely of nuts, unripe fruits, mush- 
rooms, and the Tomatta apple. 
with more spasm than the bilious Cholera ; and, 
as the causes are offending matters lodged in the 
bowels, a dose of calomel with a brisk purgative, 
followed with an opiate, are the remedies best 
adapted for relieving it. 

10th October, 1825. 





GARDENING REPORT FOR OCTOBER. 





Tue month of September has been as favourable 
as could be wished for every description of gar- 

ening, and it is astonishing to observe how 
newly-planted things, and burnt-up lawns, have 
recovered. The rains having been always accom- 
panied with heat, a numerous crop of weeds has 
arisen ; whilst many plants and trees have made 
fresh growths, which it is to be hoped will not 
be injured by the coming frosts. The Dahlia 
has flowered well this season; but the appear- 
ance of the Chrysanthemum is not very promis- 
ing: indeed, Asters and autumnal flowers gene- 
rally are of an inferior description, and in few 
Octobers are the borders to be seen so destitute 


This has been a very successful year for the 
seed growers, which is the more fortunate, as 
last year was just the reverse ; the stock of Let- 
tuce and many Flower-seeds was bad, and the 
little remaining is now nearly exhausted. An ex- 
cellent stock of bulbous roots has arrived from 
Holland, and so reasonable in price that it does 
not appear likely that our florists will be able to 
compete with them. Bulbs, indeed, do not thrive 
in the neighbourhood of London ; even the com- 
mon Crocus does not grow so vigorously here 
as it does in Wiltshire ; and the Saffron Crocus, 
which thrives at Saffron Walden, in Essex, never 
flowers twice when planted in London. Fresh 
supplies are always obtained from the country 
nurserymen, or from Holland. s 
The finest thing which we have seen since our 
last Report is the collection of Heaths at Messrs. 
Rollisons of Tooting; it is the most complete in 
England, and at no period of the year are there 
fewer than thirty or forty species in bloom. 

The operations of this month are chiefly fruit 
gathering, ‘and removal of weeds and worms. 
Perennials of every kind may be transplanted, 
but no main crop is putin at this season. Green- 
house plants should be returned to their winter 
quarters by the middle of the month, and hot- * 
houses in general put in order and prepared for 
This is an excellent time 
for transplanting evergreens, and removing 
such deciduous trees as will come up with balls; 
the great advantage being, that what are planted 
now will strike root and establish themselves be- 
fore winter ; for the roots of ligneous plants conti- 
nue to grow after the leaves have begun to drop, 
and recommence again in spring before the buds 
protrude themselves. That part of a tree, there- 
fore, which is underground, is dormant a smaller 
portion of the year than what is above the sur- 
Any person may prove this by inserting a 
cutting of the common willow in a flower glass, 
‘and observing its budding in spring and exfoliation 
in autumn, as compared with the state of its fibres 
at these different periods. 


tke season of fires. 
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ASTRONOMY. 
Ox the evening of the 30th of this month there 
will be an Occultation of Sarurn by the Moon, 
which will prove a pleasing spectacle to the 
naked eye; but to those possessed of good tele- 
scopes the appearance will be singularly beau- 


_tiful. The immersion will take place on the 


illuminated disc of the moon at 8 »F 10 min 30 sec 
P. M. The Planet will reappear from the dark 
limb of the Moon at 9's 5 min Q sec apparent time. 
This occultation will commence about an hour 
and 12 minutes after the moon rises, and the 
splendid constellations in the neighbourhood 
will add much to the interest of the scene, being 
within the verge of Taurus, Gemini, and ascend- 
ing Orion, and forming the vertex of an isosceles 
triangle with Bellatrix and Betelgeux, the two 
stars which are in the shoulders of the latter 
constellation. That star which will be seen a 
few minutes to the south of Saturn, is the 
southern horn of the Bull. 

51° 28/ 40" N. L. 

0° Of 50" W.L. 





LITERARY AND, LEARNED. 

THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
Ir is with regret that we have to state the return 
of the Hecla from the Northern seas, with the 
loss of her consort, the Fury, though fortunately 
Captain Parry, his officers, and men, were all 
saved and brought: home in the remaining vessel. 
That we did not anticipate any flattering results 
from this voyage, several of our preceding Gar 
zettes bear witness ; but as we detest the bodings 
of ill, especially where gallant and enterprising 
hearts are engaged, we abstained from saying 
how very hopeless we considered success to be, 
in consequence of both what we heard of the 
plan and what we knew of its component parts. 
It has failed entirely ; arid happily no lives have 
been lost by these disasters—only two casualties 
having occurred. 

The Expedition, it seems, left the coast of 
West Greenland on the 4th of July last year, but 
was entangled two months among the ice in Da- 
vis’ Straits, so that it was late before it reached 
the entrance of Lancaster’s Sound. In fact, the 
ships only got to Barrow’s Straits in time to win- 
ter, instead of having before them nearly all the 
month of August (as in the former voyage in that 
direction) to prosecute their course. With dif- 
ficulty they made Port Bowen in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, where they were laid up between Sept. 
28th and Oct. 6th, and remained till the 19th of 
July last. Within eleven days of this date, 
while working along towards the South, the Fury 
was driven ashore by the ice, and wrecked.— 
Three weeks were arduously spent in endeavour- 
ing to save her, but in vain ; aad the crew and 
principal stores were taken on board the Hecla, 
which, thus encumbered, immediately made sail 
homeward, and arrived off the Scottish Coast on 
the 10th instant, all well. 

Having gone no distance (beyond a few miles) 
farther to the South in Regent's Inlet than on 
the first voyage, and not near so far to the West,* 
it is obvious that nothing new of importance, ei- 
ther to geography, meteorology, or natural his- 
tory, can have been attained by this Expedition ; 
the unlucky termination of which, it is said, is 
the more to be lamented, as at the time the ac- 
cident happened to the Fury, sky, water, and ice 
all promised an easy progress into and in the 
Polar Sea. Upon the whole we think it might 
probably be better, in prosecuting these inquiries, 
to return a little more to the old system, under 
which mere barques, where private interests 





* Thus even the interesting question, which the sup- 
= position of the — involves, cannot 
ave received any farther elucidat 


were concerned, discovered those bays, seas, and 
coasts which bear the names of Frobisher, Davis, 
Baffin, Jones, Smith, Rowe, Mackenzie, Hearne, 
and other distinguished navigators, or friends to 
commerce and science among our ancestors. 
The example of Captain Weddell in the Southern 
hemisphere is a recent and striking lesson of the 
same kind; and we are persuaded that if go- 
vernmeat hold out sufficient inducements to such 
seamen as he and Captain Scoresby, to pursue 
their voyages beyond the points to which whale- 
fishing or fur-collecting would prudently lead 
them, that more would be done in three years 
by such exertions than ia thirty by expensive 
national expeditions, which are naturally cramped 
by feelings of far greater anxiety and responsi- 
bility. All naval history indeed shows us how 
little has been done in the one way, compared 
with what the other has accomplished ; and the 
failure of now four voyages to the Arctic re- 
gions, with vessels equipped in the finest possible 
manner, is a strong additional evidence of the 
impolicy and inexpediency of such attempts. 
At the time this last Expedition sailed, it was 
the judgment of almost every person adequately 
acquainted with the subject, that it would not 
succeed ; and it was openly advised, that, in- 
stead of these heavy ships endeavouring to force 
their way through the icy barriers which op- 
posed them, a far more likely plan would be to 
establish one or both as head-quarters, to which 
recourse might be had when necessary, and ex- 
plore the surrounding coasts and seas by means 
of sledges, canoes, boats, and marching parties. 
We doubt not but that if another expedition is 
determined on to the same quarter, the Admiralty 
will see the propriety of adopting this method. 
Such design was indeed partially contemplated 
in the present case, for it was intended to com- 
bine the movements of the shipping, with those of 
Captain Franklin’s land expedition, had they 
been so fortunate as to form a junction on the 
northern shores of the American continent. With 
regard to the latter, the accounts which have 
found their way into the newspapers, do not 
seem to be so accurate as to be worthy of entire 
reliance. On the 23d of April it was to leave 
Lake Huron, and on the 2d of June it is spoken 
of as being on Mackenzie’s River. To achieve 
this, it must in only thirty-eight days have gone 
from Lake Huron to Lake Superior—traversed 
Lake Superior from end to end—pursued the 
swampy route by rivers ascending and descend- 
ing from Lake Superior to Lake Winnepek, 
across Rainy l.ake and the Lake of the Woods, 
and beset by from 70 to 100 postages, where the 
stores must be disembarked, and the canoes car- 
ried by men—navigated Lake Winnepek—pro- 
ceeded from its north-west end to Fort Cumber- 
land and Fort Chippewyan—and from the former 
(as the report says) in advance 700 miles, cross- 
ing Lakes Athapescow and Slave Lake, as well 
as taking the whole course of Slave River, till it 
touched Mackenzie’s River, flowing out of the 
last mentioned Lake towards Polar Sea, To our 
apprehension this seems to be absolutely impossi- 
ble with such a body of people, and in so difficult 
acountry. The line must be above two thousand 
miles ;* and sixty miles a day isa rate of tra- 
velling unknown to these parts. It is auspicious, 
however, to the Expedition, that the season is 
very early ; even so far north as Regent’s Inlet, 
the rains began on the 6th of June; so that 
Captain Franklin and his brave associates have 





* Lake Huron to Superior 40 ; Lake Superior 400; to 
Lake Winnepek 820; a journey of about’25 days; Win- 
népek 200; to Cumberland House (say) 100; and * in 
advance” of that (an odd phrase) 700 miles; gives a 
total distance of above 2200: much of it against streams, 





and whete the vessels, as we have noticed, must be fre- 
quently unloaded, and carried overland. 





an uncommonly fair prospect before them. It is 
also stated, that the stores for their first wintering 
had arrived in safety. 

{Since writing the foregoing, we observe it publicly 
stated, as if emanating from authority at the Admiralty, 
that another vessel 1s I!kely to be prepared, instead of the 
Furv, for the purpose of proceeding with the Hecla early 
next Spring, to endeavour tucom icate with Captain 
Franklin in the Polar Seas. I[t is also mentioned, that 
while in winter quarters, parties of discovery were sent 
out by Captain Parry in various directions: one ‘* under 
Captain Hoppner, inland to the eastward;” another 
“under Lieutenant Sherer, along the coast to the south- 
ward; and a third ‘ under Lieutenant Ross, to the 
northward.” The first penetrated sixty or eighty miles; 
the second to Fitzgerald Bay in 72 deg. 20 miu. ; and the 
last to beyond Cape York, in 73 deg.30 min. These excur- 
sions, so limited, and not extending to moe interesting 
points explored in the first voyage, could, of course, pro- 
dace little of value. The statement referred to, however 
speaks highly of the magnetical phenomena observed 
turough the medium of Professor Barlow’s improved ap- 
paratus for keeping the Needle in activity.) 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Str,—In consequence of the observations pre- 
fixed by Moore, in his Life of Sheridan, to a 
sketch of “‘ three acts of a Drama without a 
name,” I wish to draw your attention to Sir 
John Suckling’s play, the ‘* Goblins,” from which 
Sheridan appears to have taken his plot. The 
resemblance between the two is most striking ; 
the name of the heroine is not even changed, it 
being in both Regenillia. 

Moore says,—‘‘ A band of outlaws, who under 
the name and disguise of devils.’’ 

Suckling,-- ‘‘ Thieves disguised in devils’ ha- 
bits, living underground by the woods.” 

The plot of the latter is confused, and, from the 
occasioval grossness of language, would not circu- 
Jate extensively among our refined play readers, 
yet it is still interesting ; and from recollections 
attached to particular passages, and the beauty of 
the scenes in which Regenillia and her lover are 
before us, it may be glanced over with much 
interest. In it the following lines occur : 

** Bring them ig, bring them in, bring them in, 

See if they have mortal sin ; 
Pinch them as you dance about, 
Pinch them till the trath comes eut.” 
Almost Shakespeare’s words in Merry Wives 
of Windsor. Indeed the magic power of pinch- 
ing appears to have been considered as a potent 
engine for the discovery of truth, as again, 
Act iv.— 
** Good or bad, thy life discover ; 
Truly all thy deeds declare ; 
For about thee spirits hover, 
They can tell thee what they are. 
Pinch him if he speak not true, 
Pinch him, pinch him, black and blue.” 

The scenes with Regenillia are brilliant and 
beautiful ; and although had Sheridan brought 
his to maturity, I do not doubt that his taste 
and genius might have far surpassed the pro- 
duction of Suckling, still from the specimen 
given us, I do not think that the old poet has 
been surpassed, 

I have no doubt but that your opinion will be, 
that Sheridan’s intention was to remodel the 
whole, and suit it to the age in which he per- 
formed so conspicuous a part. 

In the words of Paul Pry, ‘ I hope I don’t 
intrude’; and am, 

Sir, your most obedient, 


17th Oct. 1825. M.L.M.N. 





Campbnipce, Oct. 14.—On Monday the 10th 
inst. the first day of Term, the following gentle- 
men were elected University Officers for the 


year ensuing : 

Proctors.—Kev. N. J. Temple, M.A. Sidney college; 
Rev. H. Venn, M.A. Queen’s college. 

Taxors.—Kev. T. Dickes, M.A. Jesus college; Rev. H, 
Tasker, M.A. Pembroke hall. 

Moderators.—Kev. J. Hind, M.A. Sidney college; J. 
King, Esq. M.A. Queen’s college. 

Scrutators,—Kev. J. Dobson, M.A, St. John’s college ; 
Rev. R, Crawley, M.A- Magdalene college. 
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On the same day the following degrees were 


conferred : 
Master of Arts.—Rev. T. Hinde, Jesus college. 
Bachelors of Arts.—W. O’Brien, K. H. Lewin, T. H. 
Vyvyan, C. Sympson, and W. W Langford, Trinity col- 
lege; K. Whittaker, H. Jesson, G. G. Harvey, and W. 
Elmhirst, St. John’s college ; E. Medley, Queen's col- 


lege; J. C. Dickens and T. H. W. Desbrisav, Jesus col 
lege ; T. Kennion and €. Smith, Christ college; H. W. 
Cottle, Sidney college. : 
On Wednesday the following gentlemen were 
appointed the Caput for the 
Th 


ear ensuing : 

e Vice-Chancellor; Rev.C. Wordsworth, D.D. Mas- 
ter of Trinity college, Divinity; Rev. D.G. Wait, LL.D. 
St. John’s college, Law; J. T. Woodhouse, M.D. Cains 
college, Physic; Rev. J. C. Ebden, M. A. Trinity hall, 
Sen. Non Regent; Rev. Henry Law, M.A. St. Joha’s, 
Sen Regent. 

Congregations—W ednesday, Oct. 19, at eleven ; 
Wednesday, Oct. 26, at ‘eleven; Wednesday, 
Nov. 16, at eleven; Wednesday, Dec. 7, at 
eleven ; Friday, Dec. 16, (end of ‘Term, ) at ten. 

Oct. 1.—At a.Congregation on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were conferred : 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. G. Cookeslev, and W. H. 
Tucker, Fellows of King’s college; R. Wright, Trinity 
college. 

Oxroxp, Oct. 15.—Congregations for the pur- 
pose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees— 
Thursday, Oct. 20, Thursday, 27; Thursday, 
Nov. 3, Thursday, 10, Thursday, 17, Thurs- 
day, 24; Thursday, Dec. 1, Thursday, 8, and 
Saturday, 17. 

No persons will, on any account, be admitted 
as a candidate for the degree of B.A. or M.A. 
or for that of B.C.L. without proceeding through 
Arts, whose name is not entered in the book, 
kept for that purpose, at the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house, on or before the day preceding the day of 
Congregation. 

On Monday, the first day of Michaelmas Term, 
the following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. T. Wilkinson, Queen’s college ; 
F. F. Edwardes, Scholar of Corpus college ; Rev. J. Ball, 
Fellow of St. John’s college. 

Bachelor of Arts.—Kev. T. Sanderson, Magdalen hall. 





FINE ARTS. 

Arr, as well as Literature, seem at this period of 
the year to make a pause, but not as Young 
would have it, “an awful pause, prophetic of 
their end ;’’ but rather in preparation for a be- 
ginning in the approaching season, when the Deeds 
of the one and the Thoughts of the other will be 
brought to light. Among our gossip we hear of 
a Design by Stothard of ‘* The Flitch of Bacon.” 
We have not seen the drawing, but understand 
the artist has taken rather a serious than a ludi- 
crous view of the subject: there must, however, 
we suspect, be a cast of quiet humour, for which 
no one is better qualified than Mr. Stothard ; 
and as we imagine the drawing is intended to 
be engraved, we may fairly anticipate a graphic 
treat. 

The same hand is, we know, engaged in paint- 
ing the scenery and views connected with the 
name and the works of Walton. ‘They are prin- 
cipally portraits of the residence of his frend and 
fishing companion, Cotton. The plan is to em- 
brace a number of those sublime and picturesque 
scenes in the neighbourhood of the Peak, Chats- 
worth, and Dove-dale, in Derbyshire. ‘Those 
who are acquainted with the fidelity and map- 
like delineations with which the artist manages 
works of this kind, may reckon on the truth and 
accuracy with which they will be given ; neither 
will the power be wanting to clothe these ac- 
curate details with the varied effects of light, 
shade, and colour. 

This last speculation belongs to Mr. Pickering, 
and we think he has chosen two of as good names 
** to conjure with” as any we know—lIzaac Wal- 
ton and homas Stothard. 

Mr. Bailey has in progress a Monument to be 


portrait, whole length, of the General, with a freiz 
in bas-relief of the action in which he fell. Judg- 
ing from the sketchy state in which we saw the 
preparatory models, we augur a work that wil: 
do credit to this able artist. The marble Statue 
of Lord St. Vincent, for St. Paul’s, is in some 
forwardness. Mr. Bailey has also in hand, 
and nearly finished, a Bust of the late Lord Byron, 
done from the painting by Mr. Phillips, which 
appears to singular advantage as a bust. 





Essay on Painting. By Hugh Frazer. 

Belfast. M. Jellet. 
A glowing pamphlet of 35 pages, which, after 
throwing a glance over the art and its great 
masters, endeavours to inspire the Irish Nation 
with a love for that refinement, in which, from 
some cause or other, they are far behind the 
people of most other European countries. The 
design is patriotic, and excuses a rather enthu- 
siastic style. 





A Madonna and Child, from a drawing by Corre- 
giv, engraved by T. Lanaseer, and published 
by H. Gibbs, 

AFForDs a very sweet as well as. accurate 

idea of the manner of that delicious artist. 

The drawing, in the fore shortened limbs of 

the child, appears to be bad; but we by no 

means impute this as a fault to the engraver, 
which is not unknown to drawings and paintings 
attributed to Corregio himself. 

a small scale, about five inches and half by four 

inches and half; and contains four figures ; two 

of them admirably illustrating the powers and 
the beauties of chiaro-oscuro. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DEATH OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
His plume was. the meteor that led the band, 
His steed: was the first in the line ; 
Like light his falchion flashed above, 
But blood soon darkened its shine. 


He stood alone (for they fled or fell) 
By the wounded warrior’s side; [France !”” 
«One charge (he cried) for St. Denis and 
But the war-cry unanswered died. 


He lay him beneath an aged oak, 
The life-blood gushed from his breast ; 

He looked not on that, but gazed where in dust 
Lay his own soiled falcon crest ; 


And hastened the Bourbon to see if aught 
Of human help could save, 

And spoke in words of pity and grief, 
As he leant o’er the fallen brave. 


But sterner grew the Knight’s brow of death— 
«* What hast thou in common with me? 

I die for my God, my Country, my King— 
Pity, Traitor, is for thee.” L. E, L. 





THE OLD MAN’S LAMENT. 
** Life but a Jengthen’d chain, 
Youth weary, wild, and vain— 
Age on a bed of pain, 
Longing to die.” 
Pride shall have a Fall. 

Joys of my Childhood! too quickly ye vanish’d, 
Your reign ofeuchantment too shortly was o'er; 
The stern voice of Reason your fairy forms ba- 
nish’d— [more ! 
The spell was dissolv’d, and I saw ye no 


Hopes of my Youth! ah, how soon were ye 
shaded ; 

I scarce saw your bloom till I felt your decay ; 

Like the hues of the rainbow, so swiftly ye faded, 





erected to the memory of Sir Thontas Picton: a 


While I gaz’d on your splendour, it melted 
' 


The print is on} 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Dreams of Ambition! in vain were ye cherish’d--- 
In vain was the laurel wreath vound on my 
brow— 
Che foes whom I met in the battle have perish’; 
But the friends that stood by me !——Oh, 
they lie as low! 


Age! of thy comforts the few now remaining, 
My world-wearied spirit no longer can cheer ; 
Like the light of this dim eye, their lustre is 
waning, 
They sooth not the pangs of my closing career, 


Yes ! Childhood is nought but a beautiful vision ; 
Youth’s pleasures are fleeting, and mix'd with 
alloy ; [bition ; 
Proud Manhood is mock’d by the phantom Am- 
And Age has not even the shadow of Joy. 


But still there is one Hope that will not forsake us, 
A Day-star, that springs from the night of the 
tomb— 
When the Angel of Mercy shall come to awake us, 
To share in the glories of ages to come! 
October 19. Rosa. 





SONNETS ON THE SEASONS, 
Spring. 

Gentle creator of a thousand dreams, 

Young parent of etherial thought, sweet Spring! 

Over the poet wave thy downy wing, 
And warm his wretched bosom with thy beams. 
The wizard of the North his race hath run ; 
On every bough small buds their thraldom break; 
And though no garlands in the soft winds shake, 
The fearless snow-drop looks upon the sun. 
The wiid bird whistles on the green-wood tree ; 
From branch to branch vivacious squirrels leap ; 
The ant hath wakened from its winter sleep, 
And in the blossom busy hums the bee. 
Enchantress ! bind thy beautiful brow with flowers, 
And lead in jocund dance the laughing hours. 





F Swamer. 

I love thee Summer, and thy sultry sun ; 

But others fly thee for the flimsiest shade,, 
The chequered twilight by the willow made, 
Where breezes freshen, and where waters ran. 
Or seated in some broad glade’s coolest part, 
They watch thee burning on the distant plain; 
But I delight to feel thee round my brain, 
And in the very ceutre of my heart. 

Before thee in the open fields 1 bow, 

Glitter refulgent on the gliding stream, 
Melt every mist, and fling a brighter beam 
From the hot coronal that binds thy brow. 

To thee, thou god! I dedicate my lyre, 

And woo thee like a worshipper of fire. 





Autumn. 

The winds of Autumn shade the drooping trees, 
No flower or blossom lifts a laughing eye 
To the glad sun ; the cloud is on the sky, 
And the bird chants no longer in the breeze. 
The wet leaves fall in melancholy showers: 
So perish, moistened by our mental tears, 
The hopes and promises of early years, 
When boyhood frolicked in domestic bowers. 
No lover whispers in the evening shade ; 
No more the shepherd at the break of day 
Pours on the early air his rustic lay, 

In amorous answer to the mountain maid. 
Hushed is the clarion of the chanticleer, 

For ravens scream to the declining year. 





Winter. 

Thy palace is of crystal, and thy home 

‘The frozen islands of the Polar sea : 

No other solitude is fit for thee ; 

Ah, wherefore from thy native region roam? 
Within its bark the embryo leaf is bound, 
Blossoms are languishing to see the light ; 
Abroad is silence as if day were night, 





away ! 
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And falling snows the traveller confound. 

No torrents from their mountain fetters sweep ; 
Rivers, and smooth lakes with their spacicus 
In adamantine and colossal chains [plains, 

Slumber like giants in enchanted sleep. 

The trees are monuments of verdure fled, 


And Nature is acity of the dead! J. V. B. 





THE BLIND HARPER. 
Tue early sun is glowing o’er my head, 
its beams upon my face are warm and bright ; 
Yet not for me its cheerful light is shed— 
My eyes have long been closed in endless night! 
I hear the music of the morning bird, 
1 feel the freshening wind upon me breathe, 
I hear the mu: muring forest by it stirr’d, 
And the soft rippling of the stream beneath ; 
Yet nought of all the beauteous view remains 
For me, save the remembrance of that day, 
When carelessly 1 wandered o’er the plains, 
And took—and knew it not—a last survey. 
Sweet Nature! could I view you but once more, 
How deeply on your beauties would I gaze, 
And bid my memory each fair image store, 
To glad me thro’ my dark and cheetless days. 
0 tell me, ye who see the landscape yet, 
Still does the blue sky spread its canopy ? 
And are the trees, the soft grass where I sit, 
As green, as lovely, as they used to be? 
Still does the western sun’s last sinking beam 
Gild the red clouds that mark the fading day? 
Still do the bright stars stud the nightly stream ? 
Still does the moonlight thro’ the dark leaves 
play? 
These charms for me are lost for ever now, 
Yet there are other joys that still are mine— 
Light of the blind! dear Music, mine art thou, 
My soul yet feels thine influence divine. 
And as my fingers sweep my lone harp’s strings, 
Each mournful melody the sweet notes lend, 
The dark and sad, yet pleasisy, vision brings, 
Of some past bliss or long departed:fiiend ! 
E. S. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GLEANINGS, FROM THE GERMAN. 
[No. 1.—To be continued occasionally. ] 
A TRUE S10RY. 

Tue Emperor Alexander being on a journey in 
the year 1824, to one of the remoter provinces 
of his dominions, his carriage broke down on the 
way, and he was obliged to stop on the high 
road, Having extricated himself, the Emperor 
left his attendants employed in endeavouring to 
repair the damage, and proceeded slowly on 
foot. He was soon overtaken by General 

» Who was also in attendance on him, 
and who immediately sprang out of his own 
carriage, to offer the use of it to the Emperor. 
Alexander, however, desired him to get in again, 
to hasten forward to the next post, to expedite 
the preparations for his continuing his journey, 
and to wait his arrival. 

The General obeyed, and had not gone far, 
when an elderly Russian woman, of the peasant 
order, came up to the Emperor, and in a free, 
though not a rude manner, thus addressed him : 

Old Woman. — Do you come from Peters- 
burgh? Emperor.—Yes. 

Old Woman.—You belong, perhaps, to the 
Emperor’s suite? Emperor.—I do. 

_Old Woman.—Have you brought for me a letter 
with money, from my son? Emperor.—No—who 
is your son? 

Old Woman.—Hey ! don’t you know my son? 
and yet say you belong to the Emperor’s suite ? 
—Why,—he 1s warmer of the stoves in the 
winter palace! 





The Emperor was amused with her vivacity 
and her freedom, and asked her to give him 
some more information respecting her son. 

She told him, that he had always been in the 
habit of sending her yearly 70 roubles out of 
his salary ; as she, from her age, was incapable of 
carning much for herself. This year, however, 
as he knew the Emperor bad intended to travel 
through her village, he had written to her to tell 
her, that he would send the money by one of the 
Emperor’s attendants on the journey. 

Emperor.—Y ou are quite right, mother; I 
recollect now—your son did not give me the 
money, but to another of the Emperor’s ser- 
vants. You are mistaken, also, as to the sum, 
which is not 70, but 300 roubles. 

Old Woman.—Are you. in earnest ? 

Emperor.—In good earnest. If you will go 
on to the next post, you will there find the offi- 
cer. Alexander then gave the old woman anexact 
description of General D****, so that she might 
be sure to know him, and added—Be sure you 
make him give you the 500 roubles. 

‘The old lady shook the Emperor heartily by 
the hand for his intelligence, and set off as 
quickly as she could go, to the next post. She 
soon found General D****, and began thus: “ 1 
want the 500 roubles which you have brought 
to me from St. Petersburgh, from my son.” 

The General stared, and thought she was mad. 

“ My good woman,” said he, mildly, through 
compassion for her supposed state of mind, 
“« you certainly are mistaken in the person. 
know neither you, nor your son, still less have I 
received any money for any one here.” 

«“ Ah, but a gentleman that must know, has 
told me you have. He described you to me 
to a hair, and expressly said, that 1 was to be 
sure to make you give me the money.” 

“ Some one has been imposing on you. It 
is scandalous for any ove to'play such a-trick.” 

“Ono, no, no! he did not look at all as if 
he were capable of deceiving any one. So give 
me the money, without more ado.” 

‘* Go away,”’ said the General, beginning to 
be tired with this attack ; ‘‘ I have received no 
money from any one, and therefore you cannot 
have any from me.” 

“ So, you deny it, then !—obh, fie! I should 
not have expected it from a person of such high 
ravk as you.” 

Just then the Emperor entered the room. She, 
immediately that she saw him, pointed tri- 
umphantly at him, and cried out, 

“« Now let us see whether you will deny it 
any longer. ‘This is the gentleman who told me 
that you had the money.” 

The General was about to relate this strange 
rencontre to the Emperor, but the latter made a 
sign to him, and said— 

“ Recollect again: did you not receive 500 
roubles from the heater of the stoves, to give 
over to his mother ?” 

Understanding the sign, the General, after a 
short pause, passing his hand oyer his forehead, 
at if trying to recollect, said— 

“Yes, I do remember now; I wonder what 
had become of my recollection ;” and turning to 
the old woman, he said, “1 was confused by 
the journey; but I will give you your money 
directly, and you shall count it before I go.” 

He then opened a casket, and counted out 
before her 500 roubles. 

The old woman stood frightened and motion- 
less, staring on the proffered treasure, but not 
moving to touch it. 

“« Why don’t you take your money ?”’ said the 
General. 

“ T would, willingly, were I only certain that 
my son did not steal it,” 


«Surely not,’’ said the Emperor: ‘ why 
should you think so? How, or where in the 
world else could he have got so much ? The Em- 
peror has lately given all his servants, from first 
to last, a gratuity; and your son, among the 
rest, has received 500 roubles for his good con- 
duct.” 

“Ah!” cried the matron, clasping her hands 
together, and her eyes filling with tears of joy, 
‘*God bless the Emperor! Oh, if I could but 
see him before I died !” 

The Emperor was touched; and the General 
could not restrain his emotion. The latter for- 
got his sovereign’s desire to preserve his incog- 
nito, and exclaimed, ‘*'He stands before you, mo- 
ther—your wish is fulfilled.” 

The old woman, as soon as she could clearly 
comprehend the words, fell down on her knees 
before the Emperor, delighted at the accomplish- 
ment of her wish, but terrified at the recollection 
of her former boldness. 

Alexander kindly raised her from her knees, 
and said toher, ‘“‘ Iam glad you have so good 
and grateful a son: your fears for his honesty 
do you credit, and you are properly reward: d for 
the principles you must have instilled into him 
when he was young, by his present affectionate 
conduct towards ycu. You shall in future re- 
ceive from me a pension that will suffice for your 
wants, so that he shall not henceforth be obliged 
to stint himself in the performance of his filial 
duties. If he conducts himself well, something 


farther shall be done for him.” 
Zteeee 





HAPPY ARE THE CHILDREN WHOSE FATHERS 
ARE D——v.—( From the French.) 

[In spite of its bold title we have heen induced 

to translate this Jeu d’esprit, on account of the 

originality of the idea which suggests it. } 

““ What a horrible’ sentiment! What blas- 
phemy! What infernal spirit could have con- 
ceived so infamous a notion? Who is the au- 
dacious writer that has dared to publish it ?”’— 
Gently, gently, my dear moralist; your rage 
proceeds from our not understanding one ano- 
ther—the cause of most of the quarrels which af- 
fiict the world, and deluge it with blood: allow 
me to explain.—It was in my childhood that I 
first heard the expression against which you so 
strongly protest. I was as much shocked at it 
as you are, until the period when I became bet- 
ter acquainted with what is called society. Do 
not suppose that Iam going to talk to you of 
those miserable wretches who are hanged for a 
few trifling peccadilloes ; and who, afterwards, 
it is said, are sent to the infernal regions. Far 
from being happy are their children; and be- 
sides, on consideration, the fathers are mot 
d——d: they repent, they confess, they go 
straight to heaven. Fie! fie! 1 wash my hands 
of people of this kind.—** But whose is that fine 
mansion, so gaily ornamented, so richly furnish- 
ed? Who is the handsome woman that leaves 
it in so elegant a chariot, drawn by such spirited 
horses?” Ah! ‘tis the Baroness —--—. Her 
father was the Commissary of an army ; and the 
unwholesome quality of the provisions which he 
purveyed caused the death of thousands of the sol- 
diers. But our young and handsome fair one has 
nothing to do with such matters. She enjoys the 
fortune which her father left her. ‘* But how 
did he acquire it?” That touches not her.— 
*©O, look at that lady, loaded with the dia- 
monds of Golconda! Her neck, her arms, her 
head, her waist, blaze with a thousand artificial 
fires. Who is the Nabob that has furnished so 
much wealth?” You are right; it was a Nabob. 
The father of the splendid dame began by being 
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Company. Gradually he rose to be a Governor ; 
and hy various circumstances common enough in 
that country, became the intimate friend of a 
Nabob, ‘They ate of the same pilau, and lived 
in the same tent. One fine morning a pistol 
happened to go off in this tent; the Nabob was 
killed. What wastobedone? Were his chests 
to be abandoned to the pillage of his servants, or 
his troops ?. By no means.’ The prudent friend 
deposited them in a place of safety ; as to his 
diamonds, in order to preserve them he took 
them to England and added them to his own ; 
and with respect to the Nabob’s domains, they 
were incorporated with the territory of the East 
India Company. Of course the favours of the 
Company were showered on the Governér ; and 
one of the finest estates in his native country be- 
came the place of his abode. They say, that 
always fancying he saw the head of his old friend, 
with its white beard, pursuing him, he killed 
himself in despair ; and therefore that he is not 
only d——4d, but doubly d d. What is that 
to his daughter? who is a Duchess, or at least a 
Countess. She proudly decorates herself with 
the diamonds, and looks with disdain on women 
who have none. ‘‘ Whose portrait is there—I 
mean of a gruff, vulgar-looking personage, that 
hangs in yonder dark corner?” It is the portrait 
of the captain of a privateer. Tis son is in pos- 
session of large estates, an extensive park, a 
magnificent castle. He has fleet and powerful 
horses, several packs of hounds, numerous 
game-keepers and livery-servants. Above all, 
he keeps an excellent table, and surrounds him- 
self with jovial companions. After dinner they 
embark on the Jake, are lulled by soft music or 
regaled with delicious refreshments, either on 
board or on the green sward of a neighbouring 
islet. On returning to the castle, a ball-room is 
prepared on the one side, while on the other a 
room for play attracts the:old maids and old 
bachelors. ‘They dance, they game, they win, 
they lose. Satiated with pleasure, they go to 
bed, to recommence the same course the next 
morning. ‘ But how has the generous host be- 
come the proprietor of so immense a fortune ?”’— 
You do not know, then, that his father followed 
the profession of a corsair—not to use the ugly 
word pirate. Having sent to the bottom o' the 
sea innumerable men, women, and children ; 
having plundered, burnt, and destroyed, with a 
zeal exceeding that of the government to which 
he belonged ; he at length accumulated an enor- 
mous property. His scn is spending it. If the 
father be.doomed to eternal torments, how can 
his affectionate son help that? Perhaps he may 
even sometimes be of opinion, that ‘* happy are 
children whose fathers are d .”’ * Who is 
that little dark man—is he an Indian?’ No, he 
is a Portuguese, the depth of whose native com- 
plexion has been increased by the sun and the 
sands of Africa, I will tell you the history of 
his father, and leave you to judge of the felicity 
of the son. ‘bat father, then, had a httle vessel 
of his own, in which he commenced a trade be- 
tween St. Jean de Loando and the Brazils. 
Now yvoulnow, or you donot know, (for who can 
kuow every thing ?) that that glorious trade con- |} 
sists in collecting nevroes {vom the district, within 
two hundred leagues in every direction of the 


fortunate beings are generally smothered in the 
conveyance ; but if the wind be fair, and the 
passage short, cargoes will occasionally arrive, 
not altogether uninjured, it is true, but partly 
so; and it is calculated that if one voyage out of 
three prove successful, the merchant makes an 
honest profit. You exclaim, and you exclaim 
justly, “‘ The blood of these wretches suffocated, 
and thrown into the sea, cries aloud for vengeance 
at the tribunal of the common Father of black 
men and white!” No doubt the rapacious and 
barbarous slave-dealer is sunk in the lowest 
depths of h—; but his son has been decorated 
with a title and a sacred order ; and enjoys every 
honour and luxury of life. 5 ie 





DRAMA. 
Tue Theatres during the past week have pre- 
sented us with little either of novelty or enter- 
tainment. At Drury-Lane Mr. Booth has per- 
formed Richard and Othello; but the same faults 
which pervaded his Brutus were, if possible, 
more glaringly displayed than ever in his at- 
tempted personation of these arduous characters. 
The real cause of his failure, however—his want 
of ability—he seems to be quite unconscious of, 
as he has addressed a letter to the newspapers, 
in which he lays‘all the blame upon the poor 
critics, and which, asa specimen of a pure style 
and elegant vituperation, certainly merits pre- 
servation. On the last two evenings; his parti- 
sans, who had retired to the upper gallery, pro- 
moted the same disgraceful and disgusting riot as 
at his first appearance ; and the two ‘lragedies 
were as badly acted as they well could be. At 
Covent Garden, Miss Helme has appeared as 
Mary, in the little Comedy of Charles the Second, 
and been favourably received. ‘There is always 
great difficulty in judging properly of these first 
attempts, and we shall therefore reserve a decided 
opinion until we:shal!l have had a better oppor- 
tunity of estimating her talents. At present she 
appears to us, both asa singer and an actress, to 
be natural and unaffected, but without any great 
power in either capacity. Her style is rather 
heavy, and her actions not particularly graceful ; 
but these faults will probably be amended by con- 
fidence, or removed by practice ——At Drury- 
Lane, Il Crociato in Egitto is to be got out imme- 
diately ; but we should humbly conceive that 
in the present state of the Operatical department, 
there would be some difficulty in filling the seve- 
ral characters, A French Opera, upon the sub- 
ject of Aladdin, is also said to be forthcoming 
here. At the Haymarket, a new Actor of 
great promise is to appear this evening ; he is 
the brother of Mr. Vining, the Comedian. Re- 
port speaks highly of his merits ; bis parts are to 
be, Octavian, Rolla, Sir Edward Mortimer,&c. 
Liston starts to-day to perform six nights at Bir- 
mingham, but will retura to London the week 
after next, to close the Haymarket season : he is 
not engaged at either of the winter Theatres. 
POLITICS. 
As we have no need to manufacture cur political 
article in the Lilerary Gazette, all we have to 
say, this Saturday, is——News as per last. 








VARIETIES. 


A French Journsl that the arrival of 





former place, and transpotting them to the lat-| 
ter, where they are sold as slaves. An ancient} 
King of Portugal having imposed a tax upon this! 
trathe, which tax is levied not on the negroes, | 
but on the ships, whether empty or full, it is the 


own papers say he is writing the Life of Puona- 


custom, In oder to pay as litte duty, and to em- | 


“ Sir Walter-Sco:t’”’ at Paris has been prema- 
turely announeed, for that he is at Abbetstord, 
waiting the opering oi the Session of Parlianent 
at Ediuburgh, where he is a ** Greilier.’’ Gur 


parte, at home; aud that -bis relative, Air. 


ploy as few vessels as possible, to pack the ne-| Lockhart, is employed on a Life of the Poet 
groes in the hold and between the decks “ like| Burns. 


billets of wood,” to bcrrow the expression of an| 


eye-witness, The greater number of these un- 


Catalin’ being rather affronted with her last 
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provinces ever since for her health. Amon-> 
other places she has, lately, been at Bourdeaux, 
and in treaty with the Directeur of the Theatre 
there, but they could not agree on terms. The 
Paris papers laugh at the correspondence, which 
was carrie1 on, on the lady’s side, by a person 
who signed himself ‘ le Chargé d'affaires de 
Madame Catalani.” This was indeed as ridi- 
culous as Kean’s ‘‘ Private Secretary.” 

The Drama.—The French Dramatic World is 
all in arms. ‘The Director of the fine arts, in 
whose department the theatres are placed, has 
aimed a death blow at the theatre of Odeon, 
He has decided that Corneille, Racine, and Mo- 
here, shall only be played at the theatre Fran- 
gais. This, by the liberals, is ascribed to the 
Jesuits, because, say they, the quarter of the 
Odeon is also the quarter of the public schools, 
and the students applaud most lustily all the 
allusions to the vices and crimes of the priest- 
hood contained in the old plays. [This fact 
may well be coupled with the notice of the sub- 
ject in our Review department.] 

Magnetic Equator—The magnetic observations 
made by Captain Duperrey, of the Coquille 
sloop of war, which sailed from Toulon on avoy- 
age of discovery in August 1822, and retumed 
to Marseilles in April last, are numerous and 
interesting. Every body knows that there are 
on the surface of the globe, a number of spots 
where the compass ceases to point, and thata 
line drawn through those spots is called the 
magnetic equator. This equator must not be 
confounded with the terrestrial equator, round 
which it winds, as it were ; sometimes passing 
to the north of it, and sometimes to the south, 
to a greater or less extent. In the course of his 
voyage, Duperrey crossed the magnetic equator 
six times; and the result of his observations 
renders it extremely probable, that the whole 
line is moving parallelly from east to west, with 
such rapidity, that since the year 1780, when its 
position was ascertained by scientific men in a 
very satisfactory manner, it has advanced no less 
than 10 degrees towards the west.— French Paper. 

Paste for sharpening Razors.—Take a quantity 
of slate, wash it well, pound it in a mortar, and 
pass it through a very fine hair sieve; mix some 
of this powder, first with well-water, and after- 
wards with olive-oil, to the consistence of fat. 
Put some of this paste upon a common razor- 
strap after it has been properly cleaned, so as to 
remove all foreign bodies from it. Pass the 
razor from right to left, as usual, ending with 
raising the back a little, and a perfect edge will 
be obtained.—Jameson’s Ed. Phil. Journal. 

Cooling of Glass—Bellani finds, that after 
glass has been exposed to a great heat, on 
cooling, it never regains its original volume.—Ib. 

Artificial Cold.—Brugnatelli informs us, the 
spirit of wine, wther, &c. mixed in certain pro- 
portions, with snow, afford temperatures as low 
as those produced by sea-salt.— Ib. 

New mode of securing Anatomical Preparations 
in Spirits—Dr. Macartney, of the University of 
Dublin, has employed a thin plate of Indian 
rubber, as a covering for preparation jars, in 
place of the former laborious and offensive one, 
by means of putrid-bladder, sheet-lead, Xc. It 
is essential, that the Indian rubber should be 
painted or varnished; after which, not the 
slightest evaporation of the spirits takes place, 
the material, by its elasticity, adapts itself to 
the varia in the volume of the contents of 
the jav from ditterent temperatures, and this re- 
moves the principal cause of the escape of the 
spirits. “It is probable, that leather, coated with 
indian rubber, and painted, would answer as well 
as the rubber itself, by which the 
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reception in Paris, has required the air of the 


be greatly diminished.—J0. 
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Sailors’ oddities have often been recorded; 
and it seems their spirit has not changed even 
in these piping times of peace. When the Icarus 
was paid off, her men received each a very con- 
siderable sum ; and a Seaman, the moment he 
got his money, eat two 5/, Bank-of-England 
notes. f 





JEUX D’ESPRIT. 
Petition of the Letter H, to the Inhabitants of 
Worcester, Warwickshire, Shropshire, &c. | 
Whereas by you I have been driven | 
From house, from home, from hope, from heaven, | 
And placed by your mest learn'd society 
In exile, anguish, and anxiety , | 
And us’d (without one just pretence) 
With arrogance and insolence ; 
1 hereby ask full restitution, 
And beg you'll mend your elocution. 
Answer. 
Whereas we’ve rescu’d you, ingrate, 
From hell, from horror, avd from hate ; 
From horse-pond, hedge-bill, and from halter, 
And consecrated you in altar— 
We think you need no restitution, 
And shall aot change our elocution. 


Impromptu.—In a party where it was proposed, 
on discussing the question of Phrenology, to have 
casts taken of all the heads present, one gentle- 
man, a rather antique Dandy, whose hair was 
strongly suspected to be tinged with another co- 
lour than nature’s, peremptorily resisted the 
plan,. till overcome by the persuasions of a lady 
to whom he was doing the amiable : Upon which 
the ab spree the following impromptu : 

ve triumphs, and the struggle’s past ; 

‘To seem less queer in Beauty’s eye, 
He'll * set his fate upon a cast, 

And stand the hazard of the dye.” 


THE DIFFERENCE: AN EPIGRAM, 
A Priest, who awhile at the altar had tarried, 
Awaiting a couple proclaimed tobe married ; 
Disgusted and teased by the Jengthen’d delay, 
Till h:s last drop of patience was oozing away, 
Thus exclaim’d in a passion—* O hail | the power 
To unmarry again, folks would keep to their hour.” 


. . 


EPIGRAM, 
**Vatis vonerout?” a Frenchman thus inquired— 
A rout!—A party at which folks get tired. 
“ Ah, be my fait! Ve have dose parties too; 
De rout vat fagg’d me most—vas Vaterlvo.” 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Dr. Nurraut, whose edition of Stirling’s Juvenal we have 
not yet had time to notice with the commendation it 
deserves, announces as preparing in the same form, P.Vir- 
gilii Maronis Bucolica; containing an Ordo and Interli- 
neal Translation accompanying the Text; with Refer- 
ences to aScanning Table, and exhibiting every variety of 
Hexameter Verse, intendedas an introduction to the read- 
ing of the Latia Poets. 

The forthcoming volume of the Forget me Not, will, 
we hear, be ready for delivery about the «nd of November. 
The literary department embraces, among many others, 
contributions in verse and prose frow the pens of Mont- 
gomery, Croly, Polwhele, Wiifen, Neele, Blanco White, 
Miss Landon, Mrs. Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hof- 
land, &c. ; and the engravings are executed after the de- 
signs of Westall, Singleton, H. Corbould, Prout, Hills, 
Pugin, &c, by Heath, Finden, and other able artists. 

_ Time’s Telescope for 1426 is preparing, and will be pub- 
lished next ‘month. Besides contributions from several 
eminent living poets, the volume will be embellihed 
with a highly finished Engraving andsome original Music. 

Facts and Fancies, or Mental Diversions, are preparing 
for the press, by the author of ** Solace of an Invalid.” ~ 

Mr. Hyman Hurwitz, author of Vindicie Hebraiex, 
&c., has in the press a volume of Moral Hebrew Tales, 
translated from ancient Hebrew works; to which will be 
prefixed a Popular Essay on the still existing remains of 
the uninspired weit.ags of the ancient Hebrew Sages. 

, We understand that anew Medical and Surgical Dic- 
tionary, incinting the collateral branches of Philosophy 
aud Naturai History, as connected with Materia Medica, 
is ia the press, from the pen of Mr Forsyth, author of the 





New London Medical Pocket Book, &c. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 


Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Chem 


try. s 
The English in Itsly, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 10s. bds— Im one very large vol. 8vo. embellished with 15 Engravings, 


Phantasmagoria, or Sketches of Life and Character, 
2 vols. post Svo. 18s. bds.—The Adventures of Don Ulloa, 
12mo0. 78. half-bound.—The Camisard, a Tale, 3 vols. I2mo. 
17. ls. bds.—Kitchiner on the Eyes, Part Il. 12mo. 9s. 
bds.—Relics of Antiquity, ]2mo. 4s. half-bound.— Harris’s 
Natural History of the Bible, !2mo. &. bds.—Edwards’s 
Greek Epigrams, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Grey’s Memoria 
Technica, applied to Chronology and History by Todd, 
foolscap, 4s. éd. bds.—Butcher’s Chronology of the Kings 
of England, 2s. —The Pictorial Atlas, No. I. folio, 7s. 6¢, 
sewed.—Sherwood’s My Uncle Timothy, 2s. bds.--Rose’s 
bag oA Sermons on Protestant Religion in Germany, Svo. 
208. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
October. | Thermometer, Barometer. 
Thursday ... 30°00 to 20°83 
Friday ‘ 29°54 — 29-08 
Saturday ...... 30°00 — 20°81 
Sunday....... 29°85 — 320.00 
Monday....... 30°10 — 30°: 
Tuesday . 30°28 — 30°26 
Wednesday .... 30-10 — stat. 
Wind S.andS W. Generally cloudy; rain at times; 
mornings and evenings foggy.—Rain falien ,925 of an 
juch. C. H. ADAMS. 





» are the followings Handel, 


price One Guinea, in boards, 
DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, on the 
basis ef Mr. NICHOLSON’S, in which the Principles of 
he Science are investigeted avew, and its applicetions to the 
-~henomena of Nature, Medicine, Mineralogy, Agriculture, and 
Manufactures, detailed. By A. URE, M.D. Rs With an 
Introductory Dissertation, containing Instructions for convert- 
ng the alphabetical arrangement into a systematic order of 
study. The second Edition, with numerous additions and cor- 
rections. 

** This Work, in our opinion, is unrivalled.”’— Medical Journal. 
London: printed for Thomas ‘Tegg, 73, Cheapside; also, 

Griffin and Co. Glesgow ; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 





Just completed, in Twelve Parts, eleguntly printed in royal 
quarto, pres Gs. each Part, (which may be had separate,) ‘or 
the who e, half-bound in Morocco, price gl. 18s. 

THE VOCAL ANTHOLOGY : being a Col- 

lection of the most beautiful and esteemed Vocal Music of 

Italy, Germany, France, Switzerland, and England, the whole 

adapted to English words ; together with an Appendix, consist- 

ing of Original Compositions, written expreasly for the Work ; 
also Biographical aud Critice! Notices respecting the various 
ieces introduced in each Part, and a Catulogue Raisonnée of 
the Contents. Amongst the emineut Composers of the Music 
jaydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Him- 
mel, C.M. Von Webber, Sacchini, Cherubini, Rossivi, Urbani, 
ighini, Gossec, Boye S. Webbe, Danby, Lord Morning: 
ton, &c. &e.—The Music contained in this Work in the original 
Editious would amount to 4ol. 
! Printed for Sainsbury & Co. Salisbury-square, Fleet-street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A letter has been sent for Mr. C. to Mr. Laking’s Li- 
brary. Maaji is not sutticient!yv proof. 

We wish Correspondents would not require particular 
notices in the Gazette, but take insertiva or silence for 
their answers. It is utterly ont of our power, however 
obliged by accepted communications or even intentions, 
to fill our pages with individual replies to the number 
weekly received. 

Baron Humboldt’s letter, and the Justification of Nel- 
son, shall certainly be used—both appear to us (and espe- 
cially the latter) to be extremely interesting. 

The Review of Sherburne’s ** Life of Paul Jones” is 
unavoidably deferred till next week. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Palestine, or the Holy Land, 
Just published, neatly mouuted on Canvas, with Roller, 11. 15s. ; 
Canvas and Case, il. 16s.; Canvas and Roller, full-coloured 
and varnished, 2l. 2s.; a new Edition, corrected to the present 


time, of é s 
N HISTORICAL MAP of PALESTINE, or 
« the HOLY LAND; exhibiting a correct and masterly 
Delineation of the peculiarGeographical Features of the Country, 
and of all Places therein connected with Scripture History; in- 
terspersed with Ninety-eight Vignettes and numerous Emblems, 
iilustrative of the most important and mteresting circumstanc 
recorded in the Old aad New Testaments, introduced Topogra- 
phically from the best [istorical and Geographical Authorities. 
The size of the Map is 40 inches by 2744. Drawn by Mr. 
ASSHETON, engraved by Mr. HALL. P 
The Map is accompanied by a Geographical Index, showing 
the Latitude and Longitude of every Place; together with #.x- 
planatory References to the Vignetces, Emblems, &c.; a Sketch 
of the History and Present State of the Country; a concise 
Descriptiou of its Principal Districts and Cities ; and an Econo- 
mical Calendar of Palestine. is 
London: printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Sirand ; sold by all 
Booksellers and Mapsetlers. 
Just imported, by Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 


79 Soho-equare, 
E DERNIER CHANT bDU PELERINAGE 
@HAROLD. Par ALPHONSE DE LA MARTINE. One 
vol. 8vo. and 18me, le 2 
Giuvres de M. le Comte Xavier de Maistre. 
3 vols. 18mo, 18s Z 
Tristan le Voyageur, ou la France au X1Ve. 
Siecle. Par M. de Marchangy. Vols. 1. & Il, 8vo. 10s. per vol. 
Histuire de Napoleon, d’aprés lui-méme. 
Par Gallois. 8vo. 12s. . E ently “38 
Memoires de Mae. de Genlis. Paris Edition. 
Vols. V.& VI. 16s. : ‘ x 
Memoires de P. L. Hanet Cléry, ancien Valet 
de Chambre de Madame Royale, aujoura’hui Dauphine, et 
Frere de Clery, Valetde Chambre de Louis XVI. 2 vols. 8vo. 185 





_.- wo published in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 
MEMOIRS of MOSES MENDLESORN, the 
i Jewish Philosopher; cluding the celebrated Correspon- 
dence on the Christian Religion, with T. C. Lavater, Minister of 

Lurich. 

This interesting Volume bas been lately reviewed and recom- 
mended to the public by fourteen of the principal reviewers, 

Printed for Sainsbury and Co, Salisbury-square. 
4 uses may be had. — fo 

si ~ Just published, in 2 vols. Svo. price 218. boards , 

THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of MUSICIANS, i 

This Work contains 5000 Memoirs and Notices, a large num- 
ber of which are original, and includes the most eminent living 
Musicians, and a Summary of the [history of Music. 

These interesting Volumes are considered by 18 different re- 
viewers to be the best and most complete ever published. 
Prospectuses may be had. 
Printed for Saiusbury and Ce. Salisbury-square. 
TO BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS.— 
WANTED a SITUATION in a Wholesale Concern, in 
either of the above branches of Business. The Advertiser has 
been two Years and a Half in the Trade, in o Retail House ; his 
object is to become acquainted with Wholesale Transactions, 
and Salary will not be required. é . 
For particujars apply to Mr. G. Jones, publisher, Ave-Maria- 
lane, if by letter (post pail.) 


P 


may be had. 
Italian Books. 
Rooksell 





Just imported, by Dulau & Co. + 37, Soho-xq " 
yer KE DI PIETRO GIORDINI. 14 vols. 
12mo. with Plates. 1. 5s. yh - R 
| Davila Storio delle Guerre Civili de Francia. 
6 vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. , 
| Teatro Moderno Applaudito. 61 vols. 8vo. 
j tal. 
Ino e Temisto Tragedia, di Gio. Batista 
Nicolini. 8vo. 3+. - . 
Edipo Nel Bosco Dell’ eumenidi Tragedia, di 
Gio. Bat. Nicolini, 8vo. 3s. 4 ‘ 
Memoire di Carlo Goldoni per l'Istoria della 
sua vitae del suo Teatro. 3 vols. 8vo, il. 4s. lk 
Opere in Versi e in Prosa, del Dottor Filippo 
Pananti. 3vols. 8vo, 11. 115. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
h OURE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. — The 


Octavo Edition of this Work will be Published on Mon- 
day the gist of Oet ber. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 








In the press, and speedily will be published, 
OETIC HOURS; consisting of occasional 
Poems, Translations, Stanzas to Music, &e. &e. 
y GF. RICHARDSON, 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo, price 24s. Parts 1. to Xi. 
I ETTERS to a FRIEND, on the STATE of 
4 IRELAND, the Roman Catholic Question, and the Merits 
of Constitutional Religious Distinctious. 
By EDWARD AUGUSTUS KENDALL, Esq. F.S. A.) 
lly a certains maux dans la république qui y sont soufferts 
parcequ’ ils previennent au empéchent de plus grands maux.”’ 
Labruyere. 
London: printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane ; aud 
Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. 
In the press, and speedily will be published, in one vol. vo, 
PoE BOOK Ct CHURCHES and SECTS; 
or the Opinions of all Denominations of Chri n8 di 
ing from the Church of P.ngland, traced to their 
Exposition of the various Translations and Interp 
Sacred Writings. ‘Yo which is added, a brief Refutation of Uni- 
tarianism, and an Arrangement of Texts in support of the 
Fenets of the Church of England. 
By the Kev. T. CHARLFS BOONE, B.A. 
Of St. Peter's College, Cambriage. 
London: printed for C. & J. Rivington, St. Paui’s Church-Yard, 
Vaterloo-Ilace, Pall-‘all, and 148, Strand, 


ENCYCLOPAELIA of AGRI- 

This long expected Work wil! positively be 

1 Co.on Puesday the | ivst of } ae 

«fly been occasioned by the A 

anxiety to render the Work as complete as possible 

this respect it is confidently hoped tha : 
Agriculture will not fail short of the Encyclopedia o 

The Letter-press exccels 1250 pages, and the Engravings are 

upwards of Roo in number. 


At Christmas next will be publishes, m Sve. with Engravings on 
wuod, to be continued Quarterly » price 2s. td, o. 1, o 
THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE, and Re- 

gister of Rural and Domestic Improvement. 
Conducted by J.C, LOUDON, F.L.5. H.S., ke. 
Author of the Encyclopedias of Gardeuing and of Agriculture. 

This Work will consist of communications relative to the 
various discoveries, acquisiiions, ond improvements, that are 
constantly making in Gardening, Agriculture, and Botany. It 
will also include a Review of British aud Foreign publications 
on these subjects, exhibiting the essence of oll they contain on 
horticulture and agriculture ; and there will be a part of the 
work devoted to advertisemeuts of bovks, and other objects and 
articles connected with rural affairs. 

Original communications are respectfully requested from gar- 
deners and others; and those whe may have new trees, fruits, 
seeds, roots, implemeuts, er cther ebjects, for sale, adapted to 
the wants of cultivators and landed proprietors, are recommended 
to try the advertising deportment. Prospectuses may be bad at 
all the respectable Books Irs i. town end country. Commu- 
nications, postage free, to be addressed to the conductor, at the 
publishers. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
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Early in November will be _pattished, 
Robinson, & Co. 5, V atetlvo-lace, Lo 
THE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, 
of POETRY and ROMANCE, for 126, 
_. Edited by ALARIC A, WATTS, 
ith numerous splendid Eugravings. 

From the subjoined list of its contents, it will be seen that thr 
Literary Souvenir for 1926, will contain about eighty Origine! 
Articles, Tales and Poetry, from the pens of a large proportio: 
of the most distinguished writers of the day, viz. Mrs. Hemans 

ames ey Fsq.; The Author of the ** Anaals of the 
Parish ;” Miss Mitford, Author of “ Our Village ;” L_E. L. ; 
Allan Cunningbam ; John Bowring, Esq.; The Rev. W. Lisk 
Bowles; J. H. Wiffen, Esy.; Beruard Bar:on, Esq, ; James 
Hogg; The late Rev. C. R. Matoriu ; The Author of ‘* London 
ia the Olden Time;” The Rev. R. Polwhele; John Clare ; 
Delta, Author of the ‘ Legend of Genevieve ;” The Archdeacon 
Ww rangham The Rev. Thomas Dale ; Thomas Doubleday, Esq. 
1 ‘Babington, &c. ;”’ The late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 

. ke. 


price 12s. by Hurst, 
naon 


CABINET 


CONTENTS ;— 

1. Tue Poet’s BirtH-Piace. By Allan 
Cunningham, Esq. 

2. The Feeling Neighbour. By John Galt, 
Esq. Author of the ‘* Annals of the Parish.” 

3. My own Fireside. By Alaric A. Watts. 

4. The Sybil’s Prophecy. By the Rev. C. R. 
Maturin, Author of ** Bertram.” 

Aymer’s Tomb. By Mrs. Hemans. 
6. }outh Renewed. By James Montgomery, 


’. Lady Jane’s Merlin. A Tale of Windsor 

Castle. By the Author of ** London in the Olden Time.” 

8. Childe Harold’s Last Pilgrimage. By 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles. 

9. The Return. By Alarie A. Watts. 

10. The Border Chronicler. By James Hogg. 

11. The Knight's Revenge. By Delta, Author 
of the “* Legend of Genevieve, &e.”” 

12. My Godfather. By Miss Mitford. 

13. Trafalgar. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

14. First Love’s Recollections. By John Clare. 
“ 15. A he Parting of Pompey and Cornelia. By 

aric atts. 


16. The Lovers’ Quarrel. A Tale of the 
English Chronicles. 


17. Margaret's Marriage. By John Bowring, 


Esq. 
‘is. The Tomb of Romeo 
L. E. L. Author of ** The Im; isatri 
19. The Wreck. } . Bemans. 
20. The Poet’s Den.” By i 


21. The Old Manor House. A Tale. By 


aa Grandsire;s Vales y By Bernard Bar- 


ton, E me ve ni 
33 "The Luck of Eden Hall. “A Fairy Legend. 


By 4, H. Witten, Esq. ue 
24. The North Wester. By Johp Malcolm; Esq. 


ee? Constantine the Great. By Emma Ro- 
rts, : * 
26. David’s Lamentation over Bis Child. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale. 

27. Richmond Hill. By Alaric A Watts. 

28. Surrey in Captivity. By Mary Howit, 
Author of the ‘ Forest Minstrel.”” 

29. The Rivals. By M.J.J. Author of “ Phan- 
tasmagoria; or, Sketches of Life and Literature.” 

30. The Steam Packet. By Thomas Double- 
day, Esq. Auther of “ Babington.” 

Gyllanbye’s Ghost By James Hogg. 

32 L*Amore Dominatore. By L. EB. L. 
. 3%. Venus’ Hand-bill. By the Hon and Rev. 

+ Howard, 

34. The Launch of the Nautilus. |, By the 


Rev. E. Barnard, } 
35. The Plague Ship. By Alaric A. Watts. 
. The Leserter. A Tale of Real Life. 
. The Poet's Child. By M. J.J. 
Love. By Thomas Doubleday, Faq. 
. Stanzas for Music. By J. H. Wiffen, Esq. 
a The Bachelor's Dilemma. By Alaric 
. Watts. 
41. The Two Pictures; or, the Golden Bod- 
kin. An Italian Story. 
wit hing Pedro's Revenge. By Alaric A. 
atts. . 
43. Autumn. By J. M. 
44. The Death of Margaret. By John Bow- 
ring, Esq. 
45. The White Lady. By James Hogg. 
46. Widowed Love. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. 
47. The Old Oak. By the Rev. R. Polwhele. 
48. The Leith Packet. By the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hamilton, Author of the ‘* Cottagers of Glenburnie.” 
49. The Kiss. By Alaric A. Watts. 
50 Stanzas for Music. By J. H. Wiffen, Esq. 
51. The Child and Dove. Suggested by 
Chantrev’s Statue of Lady Louisa Rysscll. By Mrs. Hemans. 
52. Montgomery's “ Friends,” (vide the L. S. 
¥. eee into Latin Verse. By the Archdeacon 
53. Life’s May Flowers. By Alaric A. Watts. 
a To an:Angler. By Thomas Doubleday, 


55. The Exile. 

56. The Lady and the Merlin, from a Picture 
by Newton. By Alaric A. Watts. 

57. Lines written in an Album. By W. A. 

58. Stanzas By James Bird, Esq. 

59. The Burial of Alaric the Goth. 

60 My Native Land. From the German. 


By 8. Robinson, Esq. 
By L. E.L. 


61. The Forsaken. 
62. Bolton Abbey. 
63. Gertrude de Balm. By Alaric A. Watts. 
‘ Cs. Love and Spring. From the Italian. By 
je Archdeacon ran 


ham. 
The Rill Lost in the Thicket. By the 
oo Polwhele. 


. The Troubadour and Richard Cceur de 


67. Song. By H. 

68. Love’s Wealth. By Alaric A. Watts. 
69. The Diamond Watch. A Tale. 

70. Stanzas, for Music. 
71. Town and Country Apparitions. 


James Hoag. 
72. The Temple of Vesta; at Tivoli. 
73. Love’s Jubilee. By James Hogg. 


: 74. To-Morrow and Yesterday. By Alaric 
“aA atts. 


75. A Farewell to the Muse. By M. J. J. 
76. A Remonstrance. By Alaric A. Watts. 
By T. M. 


By 


77. Stanzas for Music. 
Among the Illustrations, which are all executed in the most 
finished style of the Art, by the first Engravers of the day, 
viz. Heath, Rolls, “. and EF. Fi . Goodall, Thompson, 
ke. Ke. &e. are the following subjects: The celebrated pictures 
of ** The Lovers’ Quarrels,”” by Newton, and ** The hivals,” 
by Leslic; both of which are nowengraved forthe first time 
expressly for this Work ; Two potencies Landscapes, from the 
pencil of J.M.W. Turner, (vate er of which have been en 
Graves hefore,) viz. Richmond Hill, Surrey, and Bolton Abbey, 
Wharfdale; The Kiss, designed by Wright, from the 
beautiful Outline of Retsch ; @ Minstrel Blondel discoyer- 
ing Richard Coeur de Lion in_ Prison, by Wright ; A View of 
Vindsor Castle, by Dewint; The Forsaken, from a picture by 
pouten (ostaied expressly for this Work) ; The Statue of Lady 
Louisa Russell, by Chantrey, from a drawing by Corbould, 
engraved with the permission of bis Grace the Duke of Bedford ; 
with other external and interaal embellishments, designed by 
Corbould. The Work will also contain a great variety of Au- 
tagvaphs of distinguished beds od Painters, Musicians, &c. &e. 
few Copies of the Literary venir for 1826, will be printed 

on large paper, with f impressions of the engravings on 
India Paper: but as :his edition will Le of a very limited extent, 
an early application is i » The Work will be splen- 
didlv printed from an entirely new fottof le 
The sale menud Copies of the Literary Souvenir 
& gratifying proof of »public approbation: 
and as the present volutne will, it is confidently anticipated, 
be found in every | ret. its superior, both as it ts 
the interest and variety of its contents, and the beauty of its 
le to caleulate on an in- 

year. 





emb » it if not 
creased share of publi¢ patronage this 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Dr, Kitehiner on Telescopes.—In 12mo. price gs. boards, 
HE ECONOMY of the EYES.—Part 11. 


Of TELESCOPES. Being the result of thirty vears ex- 
iments with fifty-one pecsonnety of from one to nine iiehes 

in diameter, in the possession of WILLIAM KITCHINER, M.D. 
To which are added, ** An Abstract of the Practical Parts of Sir 
William Herschel’s Writings on Telescopes and, Double Stars, 
&c. some Observations thereon, and Original Letters from Emi- 
nent Opticians.” ’ 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


In 3 vols. 12m0. price 18s. boards, 


HE HIGHEST CASTLE and the LOWEST 
CAVE; or, the Events of Days which are gone. 
° By REBECCA EDRIDGE, 
Printed for Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
, , Also, by the same Author, 4 
The Scrinium. Two volumes. Price 15s. 





tn 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
PIGRAMMATA e Puriori bus Greece Antho- 
logite Fontibus Hausit ; Annotationibus Jacobsii De Bosch 
et aliorum iustruxit; suas subinde Notalas et Tabulam Scrip- 
torum CReonelegions adjunxit JOANNES EDWARDS, A.M. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





Dedicated by permission a = Royal Highness the Duke 
ork.— Price 5, 
NSTRUCTIONS for the FIELD SERVICE of 


CAVALRY. Translated from the German of General Count 
Bismark. By Captain LUDLQW BEAMISH, 
Fourth Dragoon Gua 


s. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 





In 12mo. « new Edition, with plates, price ®s. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 
or, a Description of all the Quadrv peds, Birds, Fishes, Rep- 
tiles and Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and Precious 
Stones, mentioned in the Sacred Scriptures. Collected from the 
best Authorities, and Alphabetically arranged. 
By THADDEUS MASON HARRIS, D. D. 
Printed for.Geo, B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
Also, the 3d Edition, Price §s. hound, of 
An Historical Epitome of the Old and New 


Tepnenents,, and Part of the Apocrypha. Ip which the Events 
are arran, 





eccortne to Chronological Order. By a Member 
of the Church of Eugland, Author of Weekly Prayers upon the 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


In 8v0. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
ERBAN. A Poem. In Four Cantos. 
Printed for Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 

Cooper on the Ligaments.—{n royal 4to. price il. is. with Plates 
rom original Drawings from recently dissected Subjects ; 
A TREATISE on LIGAMENTS. Intended 
7 as an Appendix to Sir Astley Cooper’s Work on Disloce~ 

tions and Fractures of the Joints. 
s aT esa ogy B. COOTER. = 
urgeon and Lecturer in Ahatomy to Guy’s ital. 
Printed for T. & G. Underwood, 32, Boren.) 








" Second Edition, SERA boards, 

COU RSE of NINE SERMONS, intended to. 
“ illustrate some of the Leading Truth tai i . 
Liturgy of the Church of England. a . 

By the Rev. F. CLOSE, A. M. 
_ Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Cheltenham. 
Printed for J. Natchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly; and Duffield 

and Weller, Cheltenham: Sold also Longman and-Co, 
Seeley, Nisbet, and Cadell, London; Deightons, Cambridge : 
and the Author, Cheltenham. 





Price 3s. 6d. 
THE SLAVE COLONIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN ; or, a Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by the 

Colonists themselves ; being an Abstract of the various Papers 
recently laid before Parliament on that subject. 

** Out of thine own mouth will | judge thee.”’—Luke xix. 22. 

Printed for the Society for the Mitigation and gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery throughout the British Dominions; and sold by 
J. Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly ; and J. & A. Arch, Cornhill. 


Price in boards, 3s. 6d.; and another Edition for distribution, 


price 1s. 6d. or 16s, a dozen, 

TTHE POOR MAN’S’ PRESERVATIVE 

AGAINST: POVERY, addressed to the lower Classes of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE, 

Formerly Chaplain to the King of Spain in the Royel Chapel of 

Seville, now a Clergyman of the Charch of England. 
Printed for C.’& J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Chureh-Yard, Water- 
loo-Place, Pall-Mall, and 148, Strand. 
N.B. The profits of this Work will be given to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 





EAN 12mo. price 11. 2s. 

‘THE BRAZEN MASK. A Romance. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PUTNEY, Author of Cora, &c. 
_ Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. London. 


By 


ay be had, published this Summer, 


y Richard Cumberland, Esq. 4th 
Evelina. B: the Author of Cecilia, kc. New 
Edition. 2 vols. 


George Barnwell. By T,Surr. 5th Edition. 
3 vols, 16s. Gd. 
Miduight Bell. A Romance. By Francis 
Lathom. Sec’ Paition. 3 vols, 15s." 

Discarded ' Son; Or Haunt of the Banditti. By 
Regina M. Roche, Author of the Cltildren of the Abbey, &c. 
Second Editton. § vols. 


t fs 1s $08. P m 
St. Clair o op es By Mrs. Helme. Third »~ 
Edition. 4 vols.. 1 ae 


Comp! 
N 
comprising the 
Floriculture, Arb i 


ere 
Henry. 


Edition, 4 vols. 





juone on vol. 8vo. a new Fiition, rice al. 
YCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; 


eory aud Practice of Horticulture, 
end Land ieiesien « * 4 











' Creation. 


t z;_in- 
cluding all the latest Improvements, a general History of Gar- 
dening in all’Countries, and a Statistical View of its preseut 
State, with Saggestigns for its future Progress in the British 
Isles. Ilustrated with many hundred Engravings on wood, 

By J. ©. LOUDON, FL, 8. 11. 8., &e. 

Printed for Longman; Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 

This Work has been rec ded as ** the indisp ble, and 
only complete Guide to both professional and amateur horticul- 
turists”—as ‘containing every thing relating to horticulture, 
new and old’—as ‘the best present which a gentleman can 
make to his gardener’’—as having met the “‘ unqualified appro- 
bation of the first horticulturists of the age””—and * as deserving 
a place inevery gardener’s shed in the kingdom.” 4 

The Encyclopedia of Agriculture, by the same Author, will 
positively be published on the First of November. 











ln 8vo. Vol. UI. price 12s. boards, of 

E ENGLISH FLORA. By SIR JAMES 

FE. SMITH, President of the Linnwan Society, &c Ke. 

So much bas been done in Botany since the publication of this 
Author’s Flora Britagnica and English Botany, especially with 
regard to natural affinities, and he has for thirty years past 
found so much to cofrect in the characters and synonyere of 
British Plants, that this will be entirely an Original Work. The 
| iso 1s d to he reduced to a correct standard. 





The genera are reformed, and the species detined, from practica 
observation ; and it is hoped the expectations of British botanists 
will vot be disappointed. 7 y 
*,* The Work will be completed in five Volumes. 
Vols. 1. & It. may be had, price 11. 4s. 
Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 
f whom may be had, by the same Author, A 
A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of arti- 
ficial, as well as natural Classification, with an Explanation of 
Jussieu’s System. In 8vo. with 277 Figures of Plants, and their 
various Parts and Organs. Price 12s.; or coloured. 11. 119. 64. 
An Introduction to the Study of Physiologi- 
cal and Systematical Botany. In 8vo. Fifth Edition, with 15 
Plates. Price 14s. plaiu; or coloured, il. Bs. boards. | 
Compendium Fiora Britannica. 7s 6d. 
A Selection of the Correspondence of Linezus, 


and other Naturalists. In 2 vols.8vo. 11. 10s boards. 


Printed for 
0 








LONDON: Printed the Propriétors, and Published every 
Satareeys by & 4: Senb Ps, et the idserare Sandie S¥eee 
Sxet ‘hange,) Strand; and 7. loulten Street, 
Deford Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, 9, Royal Exchange ; 
E. Marlborough, 4ve Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. Black, 
Edinburvh : W. R. Mt Phun, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, 1m, 


WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort House, Strand. 





